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Editorial  of  the  Month 


"Once  a  Century" 


IN  his  appeal  to  the  Church  to  participate  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (R)  this  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  expressed  his  belief 
that  "the  old  Reformed  Church  can  raise  its 
Foreign  Mission  apportionment  in  full  once  a 
century."  Surely  this  is  a  result  much  to  be 
desired.  However,  it  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  active  interest  and  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion of  pastors  and  laity  alike. 

The  Centennial  Plan,  as  given  on  this  page 
a  month  ago,  provides  for  a  church-wide  cele- 
bration of  this  notable  event  in  connection 
with  the  annual  observance  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Day  on  Sunday,  February  13th.  The 
Plan  has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  members  of  many  of  the  Classical 
Committees  on  Foreign  Missions  who  have 
enlisted  the  aid  of  several  hundred  leading 
laymen  to  present  the  Plan  in  person  to  con- 
gregations and  Sunday  schools  at  a  service 
prior  to  Foreign  Mission  Day. 

There  are  other  encouraging  signs  rich 
with  promise.  The  attractive  materials,  roto- 
gravure, coin  card  and  offering  envelope,  have 
commended  themselves  to  many  pastors  and 
Sunday  school  superintendents.  Requests 
for  additional  copies  have  been  received  al- 
most daily.  The  wide  distribution  and  con- 
scientious use  of  these  should  assist  materially 
in  the  gathering  of  a  real  "Century  Offering" 
from  the  entire  Reformed  Church  constitu- 
ency. They  should  help  us  in  going  a  long 
way  toward  reaching  the  desired  goal,  at 
least  "once  a  century." 

We  are  informed  by  The  Kingdom's  Sup- 
port that  several  hundred  congregations  of 
the  "R"  group  reached  this  goal  last  year. 
The  first  one  to  do  so  in  this  Centennial  Year 
is  Messiah  Church,  Philadelphia,  the  Rev. 
James  W.  Bright,  pastor.  We  are  also  told: 
"This  is  the  third  year  this  congregation 
has  paid  its  Apportionment  at  the  very  begin- 
ning— instead  of  the  close — of  the  year.  It 
not  only  pays  its  Apportionments,  but  paid  its 
share  toward  the  Twenty  Thousand  Club  for 
Home  Missions  and  contributes  liberally  to 
other  good  causes.    The  congregation  has 


less,  rather  than  more,  than  average  wealth 
and  income,  but  nearly  every  member  is  a 
contributing  member,  and  there  are  no  'drives 
for  money.'  It  probably  has  more  tithers  in 
proportion  to  its  membership  than  any  other 
of  our  churches." 

To  the  pastors,  elders  and  deacons  who 
have  been  sorely  pressed  year  after  year  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  raising  of  the 
apportionment  for  Foreign  Missions  in  full, 
the  Centennial  Plan  offers  a  practical  method 
to  solve  this  ever-recurring  problem,  at  least 
"once  a  century." 


Idols 

A  missionary  of  good  repute  reports  that  it 
was  said  that  the  aviators  in  a  bombing  plane 
had  on  their  persons  a  gold  and  silver  idol  and 
carried  in  their  plane  an  idol  of  bronze. 

That  reads  like  past  centuries,  but  this  is 
1938. 

Can  it  be  that  there  are  such  men,  possibly 
millions  of  them,  throughout  the  world,  who 
place  their  reliance  upon  dumb  idols?  Pos- 
sibly the  infernal  business  of  war  would  sug- 
gest such  alignments. 

But  can  we,  who  know  the  living  God  as  a 
Father  of  Love,  and  His  son  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord,  can  we  rest  in  peace  whilst 
idols  still  reign? 

That  fact  alone  tore  many  great  and  good 
men  and  women  from  their  homeland  and 
community  and  from  a  promising,  comfort- 
able life  and  led  them  into  the  forests,  the 
jungles,  the  mountains,  the  snow,  the  cold,  the 
intense  heat;  persuaded  them  to  face  peril 
and  death,  isolation  and  martyrdom,  in  order 
that  they  may  destroy  the  idols  and  replace 
their  worship  with  that  of  the  living,  loving 
God. 

And  are  those  things  and  interests  which 
we,  in  Christian  lands,  worship  and  adopt  as 
our  fetishes,  less  an  idol  than  those  horrible 
images,  which  these  aviators  are  said  to  have 
carried  with  them  in  their  battle  from  the  air? 

0  God,  have  mercy  upon  us  and  fix  our  eyes 
and  our  hearts  upon  THEE  and  THEE  alone. 

John  M.  G.  Darms. 


The  Quiet  Hour 

JuLU  Hall  Bartholomew 


They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
as  eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  tveary;  and  they  shall  tvalk,  and  not  faint.    ISA.  40:31. 


We  ought  to  quit  being  afraid  of  the  future. 
Change  is  the  law  of  life.  We  should  work  with 
change  instead  of  being  forced  into  it. 

— Charles  F.  Kettering. 


If  all  the  men  in  our  Church  will  make  the  new 
year  a  missionary  year,  something  gratifying  will 
happen  in  their  lives  and  something  glorifying  in  the 
Church. 

— John  M.  G.  Dabms. 


I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met.  .  .  . 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause  .  .  . 

To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

— Ten.nyson. 


But  if  the  legions  of  darkness  destroy  civilization, 
it  will  not  be  because  the  world  is  without  vision. 
In  spite  of  the  practical  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  decisive  action,  the  modem  ideals  of  social 
and  private  conduct  are  high-minded. 

— Brooks  Atkinson. 


Never  let  "impossible"  keep  you  from  proceeding 
on  the  basis  of  "'possible."  That  has  been  the  secret 
of  wonder-working  through  all  the  years,  and  the 
formula  remains  unchanged. 

— Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 


What  is  real  is  people,  to  whose  qualities  of  living 
we  may  indeed  give  abstract  names  but  whose  living 
itself  is  what  captures  our  imagination,  claims  our 
imitation  and  profoundly  affects  our  lives. 

— Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 


We  generate  fears  while  we  sit;  we  overcome  them 
by  action.  Fear  is  nature's  warning  signal  to  get 
busy. 

— Henry  C.  Link. 


Above  all  I  want  a  world  safe  for  little  children. 
Is  not  that  the  real,  acid  test  of  all  our  political, 
social  and  economic  life? 

— William  P.  Merrill. 


The  great  task  confronting  us  today  is  how  to 
order  the  lives  of  men  so  there  will  be  justice,  hon- 
esty and  humane  relations. 

— .\lbert  W.  Palmer. 


We  have  tried  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  with- 
out bringing  in  religion,  and  our  peace  projects  have 
failed  because  they  lack  the  driving  power. 

— Horace  W.  B.  Donecan. 


An  Abundant  Life  is  a  life  of  active  toil  and 
effort.  The  activity  may  be  mental  or  it  may  be 
physical.  To  be  perfect  it  should  be  both.  No 
mental  or  material  wealth  can  be  stored  up  if  ease 
is  preferable  to  effort. 

— Arthur  F.  Wiltse. 


My  home  sheds  such  a  mellow  light 

Upon  the  sparkling  snow, 
*    *  « 

Brighter  than  all  the  stars  that  shine 
Upon  a  wintry  plain. 
That  faithful  little  lamp  of  mine 
Will  light  me  home  again ! 

— Anne  Campbell. 


Remind  yourself  that  pain  and  suffering  may  teach 
you  something  valuable,  something  that  you  could 
not  have  learned  otherwise. 

— Louis  E.  Bisch. 

Conditions  have  changed  since  the  days  of  Christ. 
But  human  nature  hasn't  changed,  and  in  problems 
of  the  heart  and  human  attitudes  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  is  supreme,  now  as  ever. 

— Charles  J.  Turck. 


If  they  feel  so  bitterly  toward  Japan  they  should 
give  more  freely  than  ever  before,  since,  in  their 
own  opinion,  the  Japanese  are  desperately  in  need 
of  Christian  standards  of  conduct. 

— William  R.  Castle. 


There  was  never  a  time  when  the  power  of  Christ 
was  more  needed  in  this  world  than  it  is  now.  We 
all  know  this.  We  see  it  in  the  conditions  now  ex- 
isting in  Russia,  in  Germany,  in  Spain,  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  we  see  it  here  in  our  own  land. 

William  T.  Manning. 


"Count  your  riches  and  boast  your  fame, 
"  But  more  than  these  you  can  never  claim; 
The  love  and  faith  of  the  little  few 
Who  watch  and  wait  at  the  dusk  for  you."' 


The  Prayer 

TEACH  us.  we  pray  Thee,  how  to  wait  upon  Thee,  so  that  we  may  obtain  new  strength,  new  trust,  new 
vision.  Amen. 
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A  Prayer  for  Today 


ALMIGHTY  GOD,  our  Father,  from  Whom 
every  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named, 
hear  our  prayer  for  Thy  children  in  other 
lands  who  live  in  the  midst  of  conflict  and 
death,  who  are  wounded  in  spirit  or  in  body 
by  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Have  mercy 
upon  them  and  sustain  them  in  their  dark 
hour  of  trial  and  temptation.  Forgive  us  our 
indolence  and  faithlessness  in  not  teaching 
nations  a  better  way  than  strife.  Purge  our 
own  hearts  of  racial  and  national  antag- 
onisms. 

0  God  of  love,  draw  us  all  so  close  unto 
Thyself  that  we  may  be  enabled  by  Thy  Grace 


to  pray  for  our  enemies  as  did  Christ  Him- 
self, to  put  away  all  malice,  and  to  subdue 
the  hateful  promptings  of  evil.  So  may  our 
fellowship  within  Thy  Church  Universal  en- 
dure in  spite  of  distance,  falsehood  and  blood- 
shed. 

Gather  us  together  with  all  our  Christian 
brothers  of  every  tongue  and  nation  beneath 
the  Cross  of  Christ  that  in  humility  we  may 
learn  of  Him  how  to  serve  Thee  in  healing 
the  wounds  of  a  stricken  world.  Enlarge  our 
hearts  to  respond  to  suflFering  and  need  that 
we  may  give  and  not  count  the  cost.  Amen. 

Federal  Council  Bulletin. 


Christian  Stewardship  in  Relation  to  Natural  Resources 

By  Mrs.  Lee  J.  Gable,  Dallastown,  Pa. 
Awarded  First  Prize  in  Group  E,  1937  Stewardship  Essay  Contest 


"r*  GGSHELLS  are  good  and  every  egg 
I— -«  should  have  one.  It  keeps  an  egg  in 
its  proper  place  up  to  the  time  when  it  ceases 
to  be  the  proper  place.  When  that  time 
comes,  a  conflict  may  develop  between  the 
egg  and  the  shell — the  shell  doing  its  best 
to  keep  the  egg  inside,  and  the  egg  becoming 
more  and  more  imbued  with  the  necessity  of 
getting  out.  If  the  egg  is  successful  in  this 
contest,  a  more  abundant  life  is  possible.  If 
the  shell  is  successful,  there's  a  mess.  The 
eggshell,  in  such  a  crisis,  is  a  glorious  tra- 
dition, and  it  can  be  proved  conclusively  that 
the  egg  could  never  have  become  successful 
without  it.  Nevertheless,  if  the  tradition  isn't 
broken  when  it  should  be  broken,  the  result 
is  a  total  loss." 

Today  a  new  world  is  dawning,  a  new 
human  society  is  being  born.  If  our  tradi- 
tional way  of  living — our  relationship  of 
man  with  man,  of  man  with  matter — is  not 
broken,  the  resulting  new  world  will  be  a 
total  loss.  H.  G.  Wells  tells  us  that  the  next 
great  advance  of  civilization  must  be  a  spir- 


itual one  if  our  civilization  is  to  continue.  He 
says  that  science  has  opened  a  new  world  to 
us;  now  we  must  learn  to  use  that  which  we 
have,  lest  it  destroy  us.  E.  A.  Filene  states 
it  thus:  "We  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  knowl- 
edge and  it  has  done  something  to  us  which 
cannot  be  undone.  We  now  have  power 
which  we  cannot  abdicate.  We  must  learn 
to  use  this  power,  either  to  our  own  advan- 
tage or  to  our  oVvn  destruction." 

Our  generation  must  break  the  eggshell  of 
traditional  living  if  we  are  to  achieve  abund- 
ant life;  indeed,  if  we  are  to  exist  at  all.  We 
must  seek  to  master  our  environment,  dis- 
cover the  relations  and  obligations  of  life  in 
terms  not  only  of  our  own  lives  and  times 
but  in  terms  of  all  people  and  all  times.  We 
must  bring  into  this  new  world  a  new  atti- 
tude of  living. 

What  is  this  new  attitude?  Stewardship  is 
our  answer.  Someone  has  asked,  "What  is 
stewardship  but  God's  word  for  this  gener- 
ation?" 
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This  is  especially  true  in  the  realm  of 
natural  resources.  Science  has  opened  vast 
coal  fields  to  us,  has  taught  us  how  to  acquire 
oil,  has  given  us  slaves  of  electrical  energy, 
has  shown  us  a  vast  array  of  products  of  the 
forests.  Nature  has  favored  us  with  fertile 
soil,  with  large  stores  of  minerals,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  natural  gas.  Yet  neither 
Science  nor  Nature  has  taught  us  how  to 
utilize  them  successfully.  They  are  fast  slip- 
ping from  our  grasp.  We  hear  on  all  sides 
that  our  best  and  most  convenient  coals  will 
be  depleted  in  a  few  generations,  that  half  our 
petroleum  is  already  used,  that  over  half  our 
natural  gas  is  gone,  and  that  our  timber  sup- 
ply will  last  us  but  another  hundred  years. 
Such  statements  appall  us  as  we  wonder  what 
will  happen  when  these  have  been  wiped  out. 
Yet  it  is  even  more  appalling  when  we  dis- 
cover that  only  half  the  truth  has  been 
told.  The  tragedy  of  the  waste  of  these  re- 
sources completes  the  story.  These  resources 
have  not  been  used  so  much  as  they  have  been 
wasted. 

Let  us  see  some  of  the  facts  of  this  waste. 
For  every  ton  of  coal  taken  from  the  ground 
another  has  been  left  in  the  ground,  lost 
forever.  Of  every  ton  taken  out,  at  least  half 
is  wasted.  For  every  1,000  feet  of  natural  gas 
turned  out,  a  similar  quantity  has  escaped 
into  the  air.  For  every  barrel  of  petroleum 
used,  nine  have  been  wasted.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  300,000,000  acres  of  cut- 
over  land  is  unsuitable  for  farming  and  is 
not  producing  healthy  forests  because  of  the 
reckless  handling  of  the  land.  About  10% 
of  our  former  forest  land  is  devastated  by  soil 
erosion  and  fire.  For  every  four  feet  of  lum- 
ber cut  in  the  woods,  not  more  than  one  board 
foot  of  finished  lumber  appears.  For  every 
pound  of  butter  that  we  eat,  three  pounds  of 
milk  solids  are  produced.  The  bulk  of  these 
three  pounds  is  thrown  away.  Every  few 
years  a  large  percentage  of  the  Maine  crop 
of  potatoes  is  allowed  to  rot  in  the  ground. 
Farmers  have  been  urged  to  burn  corn  instead 
of  coal.  Thousands  of  gallons  of  milk  have 
been  poured  into  rivers.  Carloads  of  water- 
melons have  been  dumped  into  rivers.  "Night 
riders"  ride  through  the  tobacco  and  cotton 
fields  burning  them  as  they  go — not  mali- 
ciously, but  very  deliberately  trying  to  make 
the  product  scarce.    And  all  this  does  not 


mention  the  vast  array  of  by-products  that 
could  have  been  salvaged  from  that  which 
was  destroyed. 

This  picture  challenges  us  to  the  very  roots 
of  our  being.  We  must  become  concerned 
for  our  natural  resources  if  we  are  to  save 
them.  We  must  become  stewards  of  that 
which  God  has  so  bountifully  given  us. 

Stewardship  of  natural  resources  demands 
two  things  of  us.  First,  that  we  abandon  the 
old  theory  of  "Get  all  I  can"  and  substitute 
for  it  "Use  all  we  need."  We  must  study  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  world  and  develop 
our  natural  resources  in  a  ratio  corresponding 
to  that  need.  Stewardship  demands  that  we 
use  all  that  we  need  but  no  more  than  we 
need. 

Second,  stewardship  demands  that  we  be- 
come engineers  of  our  natural  resources.  This 
means  that  we  must  abandon  our  present 
methods  with  their  terrific  waste.  We  must 
make  the  development  of  our  natural  resources 
an  exact  science.  With  the  aid  of  science 
we  can  abolish  a  large  part  of  this  unnecessary 
waste.  There  are  technical  methods  of  care- 
ful mining.-  There  is  timber  culture  as  well 
as  timber  cutting.  With  the  aid  of  geological 
methods,  the  development  of  petroleum  fields 
can  be  changed.  Scientific  farming  can 
abolish  abandoned  farms.  Stewardship  de- 
mands that  we  make  the  best  use  of  what  God 
has  given  us. 

Stewardship  is  God's  word  for  our  gener- 
ation.   We  dare  not  fail. 
Why? 

There  is  a  story  of  an  old  man  going  along 
a  highway.    He  came  in  the  evening  to  a 
chasm  deep  and  wide.    He  crossed  the  chasm 
but  stopped  on  the  other  side  to  build  a 
bridge.  A  fellow-traveler  asked  him,  "Why?" 
"The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head, 
'Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come',  he 
said, 

'There  foUoweth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  chasm  which  has  been  as  naught  to 
me 

To  that  fair-haired  youth  might  a  pitfall 
be, 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  the  bridge  for 
him.'  " 
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Home  Missions  and  Our  National  Life 


IF  one  were  asked  to  point  out  the  one  single 
factor  that  has  made  the  greatest  contri- 
bution to  our  national  life,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  missionary  movement  would  be  so  regard- 
ed. Probably  political  issues,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  currency,  the  constitution,  busi- 
ness interests  or  educational  institutions  or 
the  public  press  would  be  mentioned.  But 
while  all  of  these  have  been  influential  factors 
in  the  development  of  our  national  life,  the 
primary  place  must  still  be  accorded  to  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Church.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  the  pioneers  who  opened  up 
new  areas,  blazed  new  trails,  laid  permanent 
foundations  and  gave  the  nation  those  ele- 
ments of  spiritual  strength  without  which  any 
stabilized  government  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

America  is  a  cosmopolitan  country.  It  is 
made  up  of  many  racial  and  national  strains 
and  strands.  It  was  largely  the  work  of  Home 
Missions  that  brought  about  an  amalgamation 
of  these  varied  types  of  population.  The 
Home  Missionaries  interpreted  America  to 
the  foreigner  and  made  the  foreigner  feel  at 
home  in  this  new  country  and  assimilated 
him  into  our  American  life.  The  Home  Mis- 
sion agencies  provided  religious  privileges  for 
the  new  Americans,  and  aided  them  in  the 
process  of  readjustment  to  the  new  conditions 
which  they  found  here. 

National  Unity 

Moreover,  Home  Missions  served  to  bring 
about  national  unity  and  solidarity.  When 
America  was  young  it  would  have  been  com- 
paratively easy  to  develop  sectional  interests 
and  hostilities.  What  happened  in  Europe 
might  readily  have  happened  in  America. 
Europe  is  cut  up  into  a  large  number  of  rival- 
istic  countries.  They  are  living  in  constant 
fear  or  hatred  of  one  another.  But  in  Amer- 
ica we  have  national  unity.  The  part  that 
Home  Missionaries  have  played  in  this  re- 
markable achievement  has  never  been  fully 
recognized  or  appreciated.  As  the  early  set- 
tlers moved  out  west  into  the  new  territories, 
the  missionaries  followed  them.  They  kept 
up  steady  contacts  with  the  older  east.  They 


kept  the  bond  of  fellowship  intact.  Thus  they 
widened  the  interests  of  both  sections  and 
made  each  group  feel  that  they  belonged  to 
one  great  family.  Here  we  have  one  of  those 
intangible  contributions  made  by  Home  Mis- 
sions which  is  of  incalculable  significance. 

Religion  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  nation.  Our  churches 
are  the  best  defense  of  the  country.  The 
Home  Mission  agencies  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  establishing  the  larger  per  cent,  of 
these  churches.  By  doing  this  they  offered 
religious  privileges  to  millions  of  people  who 
would  otherwise  not  have  had  them. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  Education  is  the  pride  of 
our  American  people.  But  there  is  no  college 
fifty  years  old  and  over,  west  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  not  the  direct  product 
of  Home  Missions.  Home  Missionaries 
founded  colleges  as  well  as  built  churches. 
Thus  they  laid  foundations  of  religion  and 
culture  which  are  the  pillars  upon  which  our 
national  life  is  built. 

The  Foil  of  Secularism 

Again  Home  Missions  has  steadily  arrest- 
ed the  drift  towards  secularism  and  paganism 
which  constantly  menace  the  nation's  life  and 
stability.  This  is  seen  especially  in  our  large 
cities,  where  the  tide  of  worldliness  and  sin  is 
at  its  full  flow.  The  modern  city  represents 
the  frontier  section  of  our  life.  It  is  here 
where  that  which  is  fixed  and  that  which  is 
just  forming  come  to  grips.  As  goes  the  city, 
so  goes  the  country.  Missionary  effort  there- 
fore is  being  concentrated  in  these  centers  of 
population.  A  new  strategy  is  being  applied. 
Mission  centers  are  being  established  in  the 
downtown  and  in  the  slum  areas  of  the  cities, 
where,  under  an  adequate  staff  of  workers,  an 
effective  program  of  social  ministry  is  being 
carried  forward.  Under  such  a  ministry  en- 
tire communities  have  been  transformed,  lives 
have  been  changed,  souls  have  been  saved. 
The  stereotyped  form  of  church  services  has 
given  way  to  a  Christian  service  which  is 
being  rendered  in  behalf  of  underprivileged 
folks.    What  has  been  taking  place  in  our  cit- 
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ies  is  also  happening  in  our  rural  communi- 
ties. Here  the  problems  are  different,  but  the 
Home  Mission  leaders  are  helping  to  bring 
about  better  religious  and  social  conditions  in 
our  country  areas.  The  problem  in  the  rural 
field  is  one  of  readjustment.  It  involves  the 
relocating  and  the  consolidating  of  many 
rural  churches  and  the  providing  of  an  ade- 
quate religious  ministry  for  country  folks. 

There  are  vast  hinterlands,  backward  sec- 
tions in  our  country,  into  which  the  Home 
Missionaries  have  gone  and  have  set  up 
schools,  hospitals,  churches,  settlement  houses 
and  other  activities  through  which  a  helpful 
ministry  is  offered  to  these  people.  Home 
Missions  along  with  other  Christian  activities 
helped  to  Christianize  the  American  con- 
science and  to  sensitize  it  to  religious  values. 

Home  Missions  has  much  further  implica- 
tions than  the  founding  and  fostering  of  new 
churches.  It  seeks  to  make  a  Christian  im- 
pact upon  all  areas  of  life.  It  aims  at  the 
regeneration  of  every  life  and  of  all  of  life. 
It  will  give  itself  no  rest  until  the  whole  of 
our  American  life  is  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ. 

A  Challenging  Program 

An  effective  missionary  program  involves 
at  least  three  factors. 

1.  An  adequate  leadership. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  personnel  of  the 
leaders  and  workers  is  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  any  enterprise.  Methods  and  tech- 
nique are  required,  but  without  competent, 
consecrated  and  properly  equipped  men  and 
women  to  carry  these  into  effect  the  work 
itself  will  make  very  little  progress.  This 
personnel  must  come  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  membership  and  be  trained  for  specific 
work  along  definite  lines.  A  vision  of  the 
task  and  a  real  passion  for  Christian  service 
are  primary  requisites.  This  vision  and  this 
passion  must  be  early  created  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  our  youth.  It  is  largely  a  process  of 
education  and  therefore  a  major  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  the  teachers  in  our  Sunday 
schools  and  the  leaders  of  our  young  people's 
organizations. 

2.  Definite  objectives. 

The  word  "Missions"  is  an  abstract  term 
and  by  itself  does  not  register  any  challenge 
or  call  to  service.  Concrete  phases  of  work, 
such  as  the  founding  of  congregations,  the 
organizing  of  Sunday  schools,  the  ministry 
among  different  types  of  population,  slum 


work,  settlement  work,  hospitals,  etc.,  need  to 
be  indicated.  Such  definite  assignments  will 
call  forth  active  service  and  contributions  of 
money  which  are  needed  in  an  effective  mis- 
sionary program. 

3.   A  well-informed  constituency. 

Our  people  fail  to  respond  to  our  appeals 
because  they  lack  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
of  the  fields.  These  facts  must  be  imparted 
through  the  spoken  word  and  the  printed 
page.  If  missions  constitutes  the  primary 
business  of  the  Church,  our  people  should  be 
informed  about  this  work.  Pastors  and  Sun- 
day school  teachers  should  bring  this  infor- 
mation to  those  under  their  instruction.  A 
missionary  atmosphere  should  be  created  in 
every  congregation  and  Sunday  school,  so 
that  people  would  breathe  in  this  spirit  as 
naturally  as  they  do  the  air  about  them. 

If  the  missionary  effectiveness  in  any  con- 
gregation falls  to  a  low  ebb,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  somebody  has  failed 
through  a  process  of  education,  to  keep  it 
alive. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Home  Mission  work 
is  a  Christian  leaven  which  is  steadily  at  work 
in  bringing  our  national  life  up  to  the  highest 
possible  plane.  Silently  but  surely  Home  Mis- 
sions is  making  for  a  finer  and  better  civili- 
zation. More  effective  are  its  labors  than  all 
the  laws  which  the  state  or  the  nation  mav 
enact.  In  a  democracy  our  institutions  are 
not  secure  unless  our  people  are  intelligent 
and  consecrated  to  the  highest  and  best.  This 
goal  Home  Missions  seeks  to  achieve.  No 
class  of  people  are  in  a  position  to  wield  a 
greater  influence  for  good  than  are  our  min- 
isters and  our  Sunday  school  teachers.  These 
Christian  leaders  are  called  upon  to  carry 
forward  the  work  which  Home  Missions 
inaugurates,  and  thus  they  become  the  real 
builders  of  our  national  life. 

We  have  set  for  ourselves  the  task  of  build- 
ing a  new  world,  but  as  a  part  of  this  world 
enterprise  we  must  build  a  new  America  and 
strive  to  make  our  country  a  truly  Christian 
nation.  The  Christianizing  of  America  is  the 
task  of  Home  Missions  and  this  still  remains 
an  unfinished  task.  In  this  day  and  genera- 
tion we  must  gird  ourselves  anew  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  and  heroic 
enterprise. 

Charles  E.  Schaeffkr. 
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The  Treasurer's  Column 


THE  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
,sions  expresses  his  great  appreciation  for 
the  co-operation  given  him  by  the  pastors  and 
members  of  the  Church  during  1937.  May 
the  year  1938  be  a  most  happy  and  prosper- 
ous one  for  all  individually  and  collectively 
as  congregations! 

The  year  1937  shows  up  a  little  better  than 
did  1936,  but  not  in  proportion  as  did  many 
of  the  commercial  interests  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  give 
the  advancement  of  God's  Kingdom  its  proper 
place  and  consideration.  Are  we  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  Kingdom?  I 
suppose  the  large  majority  will  answer  yes  to 
that  question,  but  to  a  great  many  the  King- 
dom is  only  a  local  issue.  It  does  not  go  be- 
yond our  own  parish.  Said  a  supposedly 
church  leader  to  a  group  of  men :  "I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  about  our  own  problems,  but 
beyond  our  own  parish  I  care  little;  if  any- 
thing is  left  after  we  have  cared  for  our  own 
needs,  well  and  good;  if  not,  let  those  in 
charge  of  the  general  work  worry."  Surely 
this  is  not  the  feeling  of  those  whose  eyes  may 
fall  upon  this  article.    But  because  of  such 


attitudes  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  Board 
treasurer  to  meet  the  obligations  of  that 
Board  promptly.  Recently  an  Elder  said  to 
the  writer:  "The  Church  is  not  playing  fair 
in  that  it  fails  sometimes  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions promptly."  Who  is  the  Church  ?  Surely 
not  the  officers  of  any  Board,  but  the  mem- 
bership in  the  congregations. 

During  these  latter  years  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  budgets  and  balancing  budg- 
ets. This  is  all  very  important  and  the  writer 
thoroughly  agrees  with  it.  But  we  have  dis- 
cussed budgets  and  the  balancing  of  the  same 
at  the  expense  of  the  causes  represented  by 
these  budgets.  May  the  year  1938  bring  us 
back  once  more  the  causes  represented  in  the 
Church's  program.  I  plead  for  all  the  causes, 
because  if  one  suffers  all  suffer. 

I  know  you  are  interested  in  the  20,000 
Club.  It  is  still  climbing.  At  this  writing  the 
receipts  are  $81,532.39.  Have  you  and  your 
congregation  done  all  you  can  towards  this 
fund?  Many  thanks  to  all  who  in  any  way 
helped  to  raise  the  amount  paid  in. 

Again,  to  you  all  a  prosperous  New  Year. 

Wm.  F.  DeLonc. 


Emanuel  Reformed  Church,  Warren,  Pa. 

Rev.  Roy  L.  Frazier,  Missionary  Pastor 
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Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  Dewey  Avenue  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
observed  the  25th  Anniversary  of  its  organi- 
zation on  Sunday,  October  10th.  At  the 
morning  service  the  anniversary  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Wm.  F.  DeLong,  D.D., 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Rev.  Walter  Clark,  of  Turbotville,  Pa.,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Mission,  preached  the  ser- 
mon to  the  Junior  congregation.  At  the  eve- 
ning service  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  preached  the 
sermon  and  Dr.  DeLong  brought  the  greetings 
from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  This  anni- 
versary proved  to  be  a  red  letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  Mission.  All  the  services  were 
largely  attended  by  members  and  friends  of 
the  Mission. 

Shortly  before  the  anniversary  they  remod- 
eled the  auditorium  of  the  Church.  New  fur- 
niture and  organ  were  installed.  As  one 
remembers  the  old  auditorium  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  such  a  change  could 
be  made  as  was  made  at  Rochester.  It  is  now 
a  very  churchly  place  of  worship. 

The  Rev.  Braynard  E.  Kurkowski  is  the 
efficient  pastor  of  Dewey  Avenue.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kurkowski  are  doing  a  splendid  piece  of 
work  in  building  up  a  strong  and  influential 
congregation. 


Notes 

THE  Rev.  R.  A.  Hutchison,  D.D.,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  American  Missions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  headquarters  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  December  11,  1937, 
aged  75  years.  Dr.  Hutchison  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of 
Home  Missions  in  all  of  its  phases. 

«    «  * 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Zimmerman  has  been 
elected  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Domes- 
tic Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  James  A. 
Kittell. 
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Address  Delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Schaeflfer  at  the 
30th  Anniversary  of  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
New  York,  January  12,  1938 


TO  tell  the  story  of  the  Home  Missions 
Council  during  the  30  eventful  years  of 
its  history  with  any  measure  of  adequacy,  in 
the  time  limit  indicated,  is  an  impossible  un- 
dertaking. However,  Home  Mission  Secre- 
taries generally  have  a  reputation  for  bravery, 
if  not  effrontery  and  foolhardiness,  so  that  1 
shall  venture  to  give  a  survey  of  this  enter- 
prise even  though  I  may  touch  only  the  high 
peaks  at  certain  points. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  after  the  Protestant  forces  in 
America  had  become  indigenous  and  auton- 
omous bodies,  they  organized  themselves  for 
an  expansive  movement  across  this  new  west- 
ern continent.  Consequently,  the  opening 
decades  of  the  19th  Century  became  the  great 
organizational  period  in  American  Protestant- 
ism. Home  Mission  Boards  and  agencies 
were  formed,  theological  seminaries  were 
founded,  the  religious  press  was  established, 
and  the  leading  denominations  were  on  the 
march  for  the  conquest  of  this  western  land. 
But  for  one  hundred  years  these  missionary 
forces  went  on  their  solitary  and  individual- 
istic ways.  Several  sporadic  efforts,  like  the 
Plan  of  Union  in  1801,  between  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians  lasting  for  thirty 
years,  had  been  projected  during  the  course 
of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  But  these 
lacked  the  element  of  continuity.  It  was  not 
until  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century 
that  any  definite  steps  were  taken  looking 
towards  an  interdenominational  organization 
in  the  field  of  American  Missions. 

Great  movements  in  history  seldom  ever 
travel  alone.  They  march  across  the  world  in 
families.  They  usually  do  not  spring  out  of 
the  ground,  but  they  come,  as  it  were,  down 
from  above.  There  is  generally  something  in 
the  air  which  men  breathe  in  and  this  becomes 
crystallized  into  a  so-called  movement  which 
begins  to  appear  in  all  departments  of  life. 
Thus  similar  movements  in  Church  and  State 
and  in  society  in  general  synchronize.  No 
movement  in  history  can  be  fully  interpreted 
by  recognizing  it  in  one  department  of  life 
only.  The  first  decade  of  the  present  century 
gave  birth  to  the  co-operative  idea.  The  pure 
individualism  of  the  Victorian  age  now  gave 


way  to  a  new  spirit  that  was  beginning  to  fer- 
ment in  human  society.  Church  and  State 
responded  to  this  new  impulse.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  discuss  how  the  State  and  the 
industrial  and  economic  order  reacted  to  the 
same.  The  Church  was  no  whit  behind  in  its 
reaction.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  new 
experiment  in  this  co-operative  field  should 
first  be  made  by  those  forces  and  agencies 
which  have  always  constituted  the  vanguard 
in  the  organization  and  program  of  the 
Church,  namely,  its  Home  Mission  Boards 
and  Societies. 

Council  Is  Organized 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  that  far  visioned 
and  saintly  man  of  God,  Dr.  Elias  B.  Sanford, 
as  early  as  1904  should  invite  a  few  Home 
Mission  leaders  to  a  luncheon  at  the  Aldine 
Club  and  suggest  to  them  the  possibility  and 
desirability  of  bringing  together  the  Home 
Mission  agencies  of  the  leading  Protestant 
denominations  in  America  for  fellowship,  co- 
operation, conference  and  mutual  understand- 
ing. It  was  this  same  ecumenically  minded 
and  envisioning  envoy  of  Christ,  Dr.  Sanford, 
who  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Council,  the  preliminary  meeting  of  which 
was  held  in  1905.  It  was,  however,  not  until 
1908  that  the  idea  advanced  by  Dr.  Sanford 
crystallized  into  definite  shape.  It  was  on 
March  6,  1908,  that  a  group  of  Home  Mission 
Board  Secretaries  gathered  in  the  offices  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  and  organ- 
ized the  Home  Missions  Council.  During  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  to  be  specific,  in 
November,  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions  was  organized  and  in  December  the 
Federal  Council  was  formally  constituted. 

These  three  Councils,  born  during  the  same 
year,  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
co-operative  effort  and  themselves  have  al- 
ways maintained  the  closest  and  most  cordial 
relationships. 

These  30  years  of  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil's history  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
three  decades,  each  one  of  which  marks  a 
distinct  stage  in  the  development  of  the  work 
of  the  Council. 
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First  Decade 

The  first  decade  from  1908  to  1918  forms  a 
preliminary  or  a  preparatory  period.  These 
spiritual  seamen  were  taking  their  soundings. 
These  ecclesiastical  engineers  were  surveying 
their  field.  They  were  laying  the  tracks  or 
mapping  out  the  road.  The  organization  took 
on  a  very  simple  character.  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson  was  elected  President.  There  was 
no  Vice-President.  Why  bother  with  such 
additional  luggage?  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring 
was  first  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  but 
within  a  few  months  resigned  this  double 
office  and  Dr.  J.  Brownlee  \  oorhees  became 
his  successor.  There  were  no  headquarters, 
no  office,  no  Executive  Secretary,  no  budget, 
all  of  which  have  become  so  indispensable 
now,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  goodwill,  of  good 
fellowship  and  of  mutual  understanding. 
There  was  an  Executive  Committee  of  15, 
which  included  well  nigh  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Council.  How  those  early  leaders 
now  stand  out  on  the  landscape  of  our  mem- 
ories! Almost  all  of  them  have  gone  to  their 
reward,  but  from  that  other  land  they  now 
come  trooping  forth  and  are  bidding  us  look 
at  them. 

Cliartcr  Members 

There  were  giants  in  those  days,  sons  of 
Anak,  in  whose  sight  some  of  us  appear  as 
mere  grasshoppers.  At  the  head  stands 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  who,  as  Vachel  Lind- 
say says  of  Booth,  "led  boldly."  A  master  of 
men,  erudite,  eloquent  and  energetic,  ecumen- 
ical, with  a  keen,  penetrating  master  mind, 
the  inspiring  genius,  not  only  of  his  own 
Board,  but  of  the  missionary  forces  in  Amer- 
ica. Hubert  C.  Herring — tall,  strong,  stal- 
wart, brave,  commanding,  who  went  to  his 
early  death  while  bathing  in  New  England 
waters.  Henry  L.  Morehouse,  stately,  digni- 
fied, scholarly,  conservative,  who  led  the  Bap- 
tist forces  and  whose  heart  warmed  glowingly 
in  behalf  of  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  who 
have  remembered  him  by  naming  one  of  their 
colleges  for  him.  Robert  E.  Forbes,  small  of 
stature,  but  sturdy,  big  of  brain  and  heart,  of 
whom  Bishop  Quayle  writes:  "that  magnifi- 
cent head,  full  of  strange  and  often  subtle 
thought,  those  lips  that  knew  how  to  frame 
eloquence  and  happy  repartee,  distilling 
smiles  and  laughter,  whose  spiritual  eyes 
ranged  over  this  continent  and  its  adjacent 
islands  exploring  where  his  Board  might  ren- 
der help."  Samuel  Leslie  Morris,  born  on 
Christmas,  a  babe  so  frail  and  fragile,  a  mere 


toy  as  it  were,  growing  into  splendid  man- 
hood, sweet,  amiable,  gentle  of  voice  and 
courteous  in  manner,  projecting  his  life's  span 
into  a  ripe  old  age,  author  of  books  and  earn- 
est champion  of  the  cause  in  the  Southland. 
W'^^ard  Plait,  agile,  alert,  lithe  of  body,  but 
large  of  brain  and  heart,  who  explored  the 
Irontiers  of  our  domain  and  who  made  all  of 
us  his  debtors  as  well  as  devotees.  J.  C. 
Kunzmann,  a  veritable  son  of  Luther,  ponder- 
ous, patient,  persevering,  theologian  as  well 
as  missionary  executive.  Robert  A.  Hutchi- 
son, who  so  recently  joined  this  goodly  com- 
pany of  the  saints  and  whose  genial  coun- 
tenance lingers  in  our  memories  like  a  gra- 
cious benediction.  /.  Brownlee  Voorhees, 
young,  handsome,  well  groomed,  the  scribe 
whose  pen  made  record  of  the  proceedings. 
These  all  who  were  present  at  that  first  meet- 
ing, have  gone  before.  They  saw  the  promise 
from  afar,  and  without  whom  we  should  not 
be  made  perfect. 

Later  in  the  procession  others  walked  with 
firm  and  stately  step,  who  have  likewise  gone 
to  their  rest.  Among  them  Bovard,  Boswell, 
Forsyth,  who  led  the  Methodist  forces;  Dixon, 
Marquis,  Wilson,  McDowell,  Moflfett,  who 
carried  the  Presbyterian  banner;  Demarest, 
Kittel  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America; 
Hartman  and  Fry  of  the  Lutheran  faith;  L 
N.  McCash.  Grant  K.  Lewis,  of  the  Disciples 
persuasion :  W  hitney,  Mathews  and  Showers 
of  the  United  Brethren;  Richards  and  Beard 
of  the  Congregationalists;  Brooks  of  the  Bap- 
tist; Mullan  and  Adams  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States;  and  then  there 
are  a  few  like  a  handful  of  corn  on  the  top  of 
the  mountains  who  once  walked  and  worked 
with  us  and  remain  to  this  day  though  no 
longer  officially  identified  with  the  work; 
Anthony,  Barnes,  Charles  L.  White,  Joseph  E. 
McAfee,  Charles  E.  Vermilya,  W.  R.  King, 
Frank  A.  Smith,  Bishop  John  M.  Moore,  C.  E. 
Burton,  Rodney  W.  Roundy,  Edmund  Brun- 
ner,  Howard  R.  Gold,  Roy  Guild.  F.  W.  Burn- 
ham,  George  Cady,  George  Hinman,  John 
Conning.  This  list  by  no  means  is  a  complete 
roll  call  of  the  worthies,  but  the  mentioning 
of  their  names  awakens  memories  within  us 
and  summons  us  to  new  enterprises. 

WTienever  the  leaders  of  Israel  wished  to 
arouse  their  followers  to  fresh  love  and  loy- 
alty, they  always  recalled  to  them  the  historic 
deeds  of  their  fathers.  Remember  your  lead- 
ers, remember  the  days  of  old.  ask  thy  fathers, 
they  will  tell  thee;  thine  elders,  they  will  show 
thee. 
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While  personalities  bulge  so  largely  in  its 
initial  organization,  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil was  not  an  association  of  individuals,  but 
of  Christian  organizations  doing  missionary 
work  in  the  United  States  and  its  dependen- 
cies. In  this  respect  the  Home  Missions 
Council  is  differently  constituted  from  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  for 
this  latter  organization  is  made  up  of  individ- 
uals rather  than  of  organizations.  The  fathers 
and  founders  of  the  Home  Missions  Council 
built  the  framework,  erected  the  skeleton  for 
this  body  and  their  followers  during  the  years 
have  simply  supplied  the  organs,  the  muscles, 
the  veins  and  arteries  through  which  the  body 
may  function. 

Council  a  Clearing  House 

Of  the  activities  of  the  first  four  years  we 
have  only  a  partial  record.    It  was  not  until 

1912  that  the  first  published  minutes  appear. 
In  that  year  there  were  26  constituent  boards 
or  agencies  representing  16  denominations, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  34  boards 
representing  18  evangelical  denominations 
were  constituent  members.  The  purpose  of  the 
Council  was  not  to  engage  in  any  specific 
Home  Mission  activities.  The  Council  was  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house,  it  was  to  be  a  cor- 
relating and  coordinating  body  in  which  the 
Executive  officers  of  the  Home  Mission  agen- 
cies could  meet  for  conference,  fellowship 
and  co-operation. 

The  first  decade  of  the  Council's  history 
was  marked  by  a  series  of  significant  under- 
takings, among  them  the  Colorado  Survey  in 
1909;  the  Survey  of  Neglected  Fields  in  1911; 
the  organization  of  the  Interdenominational 
Council  on  Spanish-speaking  work  in  the 
Southwest  in  1911.  In  1912  a  Committee  on 
Negro  Work  was  set  up  and  in  the  fall  of  1912 
a  Home  Mission  Week  was  projected  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  Stelzle.  The  year 

1913  was  given  to  a  special  study  of  immigra- 
tion and  in  1913  a  special  committee  of  seven 
on  Comity  was  appointed.  The  first  report 
made  by  Ward  Piatt  presented  a  Proposed 
Plan  for  Comity  and  Co-operation  which  has 
served  as  the  controlling  policy  of  the  Council 
ever  since.  Steady  progress  was  being  made 
along  this  line.  In  1914  a  two-year  policy  for 
a  United  Missionary  Campaign,  in  which  the 
Home  Missions  Council,  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions,  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Conference  and  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  partic- 
ipated.   An  Interdenominational  Commission 


known  as  the  Utah  Plan  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  allocating  definite  fields.  In  that 
first  decade  the  work  among  immigrants 
bulked  very  largely.  In  the  East  at  Ellis 
Island,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Perry  was  to  look  after 
incoming  immigrants  and  coordinate  the  work 
at  the  port  of  entry.  Similar  work  was  in- 
augurated on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  Commit- 
tee on  Rural  Fields  was  set  up.  The  Roose- 
velt Country  Life  Commission  which  was 
appointed  in  1909  gave  new  interest  to  the 
country  church.  Graduate  work  for  country 
pastors  in  Church  schools  and  universities 
was  offered.  City  work  claimed  attention  and 
a  Committee  on  City  Work  was  appointed. 
An  Indian  Conmiittee  was  set  up  and  present- 
ed its  first  report  in  1912  through  Dr.  Thomas 
C.  Moffett.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Council  our  leaders  sensed 
their  task  and  gave  directorship  as  well  as 
momentum  to  this  enterprise. 

A  Service  Agency 

The  second  decade  from  1918-1928  marks 
another  distinct  epoch.  The  nation  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  reconstruction  following  the 
World  War.  A  new  era  was  at  hand.  Prac- 
tically all  the  denominations  engaged  in  for- 
ward movements,  new  era  movements,  world 
service  movements,  and  it  was  only  natuial, 
therefore,  that  the  Home  Mission  agencies  as 
they  were  brought  together  in  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  should  launch  out  upon  new 
fields  of  conquest.  Consequently,  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Council  took  place.  Early  in 
1918  Dr.  Alfred  Williams  Anthony  became 
the  first  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council. 
He  opened  a  central  office,  organized  a  staff, 
secured  a  budget.  launched  a  program.  He 
secured  as  Associate  Secretaries,  Rodney  W. 
Roundy,  Howard  R.  Gold,  Edmund  de 
Schweinitz  Brunner.  Now  the  Council  might 
do  some  work  for  the  constituent  boards  when 
so  requested  by  them.  It  now  became  a  serv- 
ice agency.  The  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment in  the  meantime  had  come  and  gone  and 
the  Home  Missions  Council  took  over  some  of 
its  work. 

The  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions 
likewise  elected  an  Executive  Secretary  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Florence  E.  Quinlan  and  there 
now  came  to  be  not  only  adjacent  offices  of 
the  two  Councils,  but  also  joint  committees 
and  joint  annual  meetings.  This  has  always 
proved  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement,  for 
as  someone  has  stated,  "What  the  women  gain 
in  precision  the  men  make  up  in  flexibility." 
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In  1923  Dr.  Anthony  resigned  as  Executive 
Secretary  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Vermilya  was  elected 
in  1924  to  take  his  place.  Dr.  Vermilya  re- 
signed in  1927  and  vvas  succeeded  by  Dr!  W. 
R.  King,  who  entered  upon  office  September  1, 
1927. 

Comity  and  Cooperation 

The  third  decade  opens  up  with  the  admin- 
istration of  Dr.  King.  As  a  far-seeing  eccle- 
siastical statesman.  Dr.  King  led  the  Home 
Mission  forces  into  a  still  larger  and  more 
challenging  program.  Conserving  the  main 
lines  which  had  been  charted  by  the  leaders 
in  the  previous  decades,  Dr.  King  gave  the 
enterprise  still  greater  momentum.  Under  his 
leadership  a  Five  Year  Program  was  pro- 
jected, a  National  Home  Missions  Congress 
was  held  in  Washington  in  1930,  which  was 
the  greatest  gathering  of  Home  Mission  lead- 
ers this  country  had  ever  witnessed,  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  Committee  on  Planning  and 
Strategy,  the  creation  of  a  Master  Lists  Com- 
mittee and  many  other  implications  in  the 
lield  of  Comity,  both  through  the  various 
boards  and  also  through  the  State  and  City 
Church  Councils,  through  all  of  which  a  de- 
cided advance  in  Home  Missions  has  been 
achieved. 

Comity  is  a  very  intriguing  word.  It  can 
mean  much  or  little.  But  in  the  field  of  Home 
Missions  it  has  never  meant  as  much  as  it 
does  today.  There  is  now  very  little  compe- 
tition and  unfriendly  rivalry.  The  overlap- 
ping of  work  is  negligible.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  various  secretaries  and  commit- 
tees of  the  Council,  practically  every  phase  of 
the  Home  Mission  enterprise  has  been  ex- 
plored.    Issues  as  they  emerged  have  been 


looked  squarely  in  the  face.  Nobody  is  more 
fully  aware  of  the  limitations  of  our  efforts 
than  these  leaders  themselves,  but  they  have 
never  brooked  defeat  nor  cherished  despair. 

And  now  we  are  entering  upon  a  fourth 
decade.  Dr.  King  resigned  his  office  on  the 
first  of  the  New  Year  and  Dr.  Mark  A. 
Dawber  has  succeeded  him.  As  each  preced- 
ing decade  made  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions,  so  let  us  fondly  cher- 
ish the  hope  that  in  the  decade  or  decades  im- 
mediately ahead  of  us  there  may  be  definite 
progress  shown.  In  the  past  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  has  kept  the  work  of  Home 
Missions  contemporaneous,  that  is,  it  has  kept 
it  up-to-date.  It  has  reinterpreted  it  from 
time  to  time  and  has  constantly  lifted  up  the 
enterprise  and  given  it  a  place  in  the  sun.  It 
has  uncovered  the  far-reaching  significance  of 
Home  Missions  and  has  stimulated  the  con- 
stituent boards,  giving  them  strong  morale 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  standing  alone  in  this  great  undertaking. 
Naturally,  all  that  has  been  projected  in  the 
past,  needs  to  be  conserved  in  the  future,  but 
we  must  furnish  vision,  inspiration,  guidance 
and  strength  for  the  task  that  lies  ahead  of 
us.  New  tasks  await  us.  Once  they  wrote  the 
inscription  over  the  gates  of  Gibraltar:  Ne 
Plus  Ultra — "There  is  nothing  more  beyond," 
but  they  were  mistaken.  Vast  continents  lay 
in  the  distance,  and  so  there  are  new  fields, 
new  areas  of  Home  Missions  that  need  to  be 
explored.  A  new  era  in  the  work  of  Home 
Missions  is  at  hand.  We  shall  trust  to  our 
new  leader  to  guide  us  into  these  new  paths 
and  to  be  our  inspiration  for  the  duties  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 


— Extracts  of  News  Letter  from  Dr.  Paul  V.  Taylor,  Dean  of  Hua  Chung  College, 
Wuchang,  China,  November  4,  1937. 

Teachers'  and  students'  spare  time,  and  every  cent  that  can  be  sacrificed,  is  given  to  aid 
the  wounded  and  distressed.  Teachers  have  given  one  month's  salary  for  the  relief  of  their 
countrymen,  and  then,  on  top  of  that,  2%  a  month.  There  are  numerous  other  calls  upon 
them.  We  missionary  teachers  take  as  much  of  these  "shares"  as  we  can.  The  college  looks 
after  the  washing  and  mending  of  garments,  bandages,  slings  and  bedding  for  over  7,000 
wounded  soldiers  per  month. 

Do  not  think  of  us  missionaries  who  keep  working  away  at  our  task  at  a  time  like  this, 
as  either  fools  or  heroes.  We  are  simply  workmen  who  have  given  their  lives  to  a  cause.  We 
may  not  be  here  tomorrow,  because  nations  continue  to  blunder,  but  His  work  will  be  carried 
forward,  because  it  is  the  ONE  GREAT  ESSENTIAL. 


Foreign  Missions 

John  H.  Poorman,  Editor 


Three  New  Missionaries 


THE  Centennial  Year  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  (R)  opened  auspiciously 
with  the  election  of  three  new  missionaries 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
January  14th. 

Rev.  R.  Pierce  Beaver,  Ph.D.,  who  served 
as  pastor  of  the  Oakley  Reformed  Church, 
Cincinnati,  before  coming  to  the  Huber  Me- 
morial Lutheran  Church  (Evangelical  Synod), 
of  Baltimore,  in  1936,  was  appointed  to 
service  in  China.  Dr.  Beaver  is  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College  and  Theological  Seminary, 
and  took  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Miinchen  and  Cornell  University. 

Mrs.  Beaver  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Kindergarten  Training  School  and  has 
taught  in  Ohio  and  New  York.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Beaver,  with  their  little  son,  David,  are 
to  "proceed  to  the  field  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances in  China  permit."  In  the  meantime, 
Dr.  Beaver  will  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
Yale  University  which  has  generously  awarded 
him  a  Visiting  Fellowship. 

Miss  Margaret  R.  Kriete,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  D.  Kriete,  of  Sendai,  Japan, 
was  appointed  to  the  Music  Department  of 
Miyagi  College.  She  studied  at  the  Ameri- 
can School  in  Tokyo  before  entering  Oberlin 


Miss  Margaret  R.  Kriete 


College,  from  which  she  will  graduate  in  June. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  each  one  of  these  new 
missionaries  enrolled  as  a  Student  Volunteer 
while  at  college. 


Rev.  R.  Pierce  Beaver,  Ph.D. 


Mrs.  R.  Pierce  Beaver 
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A  New  Missionary  Shares  Her  Experiences 


TODAY  it  is  exactly  five  and  a  half  months 
since  I  arrived  in  Raipur,  India.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  great  thrill  it  was  to  know 
that  at  last,  after  years  of  wshing  and  pray- 
ing, I  had  arrived,  where  God  wanted  me  to 
be — in  India. 

During  the  first  month  I  visited  our  mis- 
sion stations,  and  met  all  our  missionaries. 
My  first  Sunday  in  India  was  spent  attending 
the  fortieth  anniversary  celebration  of  our 
leper  asylum  at  Baitalpur,  and  also  a  large 
mela  just  a  few  miles  outside  the  village. 

I  shall  never  forget  what  an  impression 
the  lepers  made  on  me.  Here  were  human 
beings  without  hands  or  feet,  toes,  fingers,  or 
nos^ — disfigured  and  cut  off  from  family, 
friends,  and  the  outside  world,  with  no 
earthly  possessions  to  speak  of,  yet  glowing 
with  a  radiant  joy  in  their  faces  as  they  sang, 
prayed,  and  received  the  Lord's  Supper.  I 
realized  in  a  new  and  different  way,  how 
God's  love  and  grace  changed  lives — changed 
darkness  into  light,  and  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune into  joy  and  blessing.  What  a  wit- 
ness such  as  these  are  giving  to  the  elory 
of  God! 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  there  were  a 
multitude  of  new  things,  and  new  people, 
who  captured  my  interest  and  imagination. 
There  were  few  Indians,  however,  who  could 
speak  enough  English  to  converse  with  one 
who  knew  but  one  word  of  their  language, 
namely  "Salaam."  I  found  growing  within 
myself  a  great  desire,  a  passion  almost,  to 
learn  their  language.  So  on  April  fourth  1 
arrived  in  Landour,  United  Provinces,  where 
there  is  a  very  fine  language  school. 

Landour  is  located  in  the  Himalayas,  con- 
sequently the  climate  is  invigorating.  It  puts 
tan  on  the  face,  roses  in  the  cheeks,  and  a 
sparkle  in  the  eye.  The  particular  place 
where  I  am  living,  called  Belle  Vue,  is  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level. 
During  April,  May  and  the  first  part  of 
June,  one  could  see  the  ranges  of  snowy 
mountains  raising  their  heads  in  proud 
majesty  to  the  blue,  blue  heaven  above.  One 
never  tires  of  their  beauty.  It  is  awe-inspir- 
ing and  makes  one  feel  near  to  God.  How 
wonderful  and  mighty  and  eternal  is  He  Who 
made  all  this — the  hills,  the  mountains,  the 
gorgeous  sunsets,  the  many  rivers,  winding 
like  silver  threads  through  the  vast  plain 
between  these  mountain  ranges.    I  think  I  can 


understand  now  how  the  Indians  come  to 
worship  such  natural  beauties.  What  a  won- 
derful opportunity  we  have,  and  what  a  joy 
it  is  to  us,  to  be  able  to  tell  them  about  Him, 
who  made  all  this,  the  true  and  only  God; 
of  how  He  loved  them  so  much  that  He  sent 
His  only  son  to  save  them  from  sin  and 
death. 

Our  school  term  did  not  begin  till  April 
twenty-fourth,  so  I  spent  several  weeks  with 
a  tutor,  until  school  opened.  There  are  two 
departments,  Hindi  and  Urdu.  Our  enroll- 
ment was  about  ninety,  which  is  a  large  num- 
ber I  am  told.  We  have  classes  from  10.30 
A.  M.  until  12  noon,  then  thirty  minutes  for 
chapel  and  recess,  and  then  again  classes 
from  12.30  till  2  P.  M.  Each  class  is  a  forty- 
five  minute  period.  My  subjects  are  in  order 
as  follows:  Grammar,  Conversation,  Parables 
and  Reading.  Each  Monday  morning  from 
ten  till  eleven  we  have  a  lecture.  We  have 
heard  such  men  as  Dr.  Pickett,  of  Mass  Move- 
ment fame;  Bishop  Chitamber,  who  is  an 
Indian  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  of 
America;  Dr.  Bevan  Jones,  of  the  School  of 
Islamics,  Lahore,  who  spoke  on  "Christ  and 
His  relation  to  Islam",  and  Dr.  McNally,  in 
charge  of  the  Military  hospital  here  who 
spoke  on  "Medical  helps  and  knowledge  for 
a  new  missionary." 

In  addition  to  our  classes  at  school,  all  of 
us  have  one  or  two  pandits  (Indian  teachers) 
who  come  to  our  homes  and  teach  us.  Al 
first  most  of  us  have  a  very  discouraging  time 
and  we  wonder  whether  we  will  ever  learn 
Hindi.  But  gradually  the  light  dawns  and  we 
take  heart.  Such  was  the  case  with  me.  I 
couldn't  write  a  letter  nor  read  a  word  when 
I  began  in  school,  but  now  I  am  quite  happy 
and  really  like  my  Hindi  very  much. 

Our  first  term  of  school  ends  on  July  24th. 
The  second  term  will  be  for  four  weeks  in 
August.  I  am  very  happy  that  I  am  able  to 
stay  for  that  term  also. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  I  should  like 
to  write  about,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  write 
about  them  all.  Yet  this  one  thing  I  must 
say.  The  longer  I  am  here  in  India — the 
more  I  see  and  hear  and  learn  about  her 
people,  their  habits  of  life,  their  attitudes, 
and  their  beliefs  and  practices — the  more  I 
thank  God  that  I  am  a  Christian.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  would  realize  the  tremendous 
blessings  of  Christianity  to  ourselves,  and 
would  be  more  on  fire  for  Christ,  if  we  could 
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be  here  even  for  a  little  while.  The  other 
day  Mr.  Cummings,  head  of  our  Language 
school  said,  "India  needs  to  know  her  Father. 
She  needs  to  know  His  love  for  her."  When 
she  knows  that  she  will  fall  at  His  feet  and 
say  "My  Lord  and  My  God."  How  very  truly 
he  has  expressed  her  need.  Yesterday  one  of 
the  doctors  enrolled  in  our  school,  performed 
an  operation  on  the  only  little  son  of  one  of 
the  "bearers"  (table  servants)  here  at  Belle 
Vue.  The  doctor  himself  paid  the  hospital 
fee,  and  of  course  did  the  work  gratis.  The 
father  of  the  child  said  to  him  "Sahib,  you 
are  my  God."  And  this  illustrates  the  trend 
of  the  mind  of  the  Hindu.  Whatever  benefits 
him  is  his  God;  consequently  he  has  manv 
gods  whom  he  worships,  and  whose  wrath 
he  fears. 

Here  there  are  countless  beggars,  young 
and  old,  men,  women  and  children.  I  heard 
recently  that  parents  will  make  their  children 
blind  permanently,  or  in  some  way  maim 
them  so  that  they  will  be  better  beggars  as 
they  prey  on  the  sympathy  of  the  masses. 
Here,  too,  one  can  see  those  who  are  dis- 
eased, blind,  leprous,  ignorant,  or  supersti- 
tious— in  India  there  must  be  millions  of 
such.  Yes,  it  makes  one's  heart  ache,  and 
one  cannot  help  but  work  and  pray  with  all 
one's  strength;  "Lord  Jesus,  hasten  Thy 
coming." 


When  one  hears  of  Indians  who  are  faced 
with  the  alternatives  of  either  declaring  Christ 
openly  and  thereby  losing  friends,  family, 
everything,  or  remaining  in  their  old  be- 
liefs— when  one  sees  their  inner  struggle 
printed  in  their  faces,  then  one  fully  realizes 
how  very  fortunate  one  is.  Many  Indians 
such  as  these  put  us  to  shame.  I  can  see  now, 
how  we  in  the  homeland  accept  all  the  bene- 
fits and  blessings  of  a  Christian  home,  and  a 
land  of  the  Christian  religion,  without  so 
much  as  a  thought.  It  is  when  we  come  here 
and  see  the  contrast,  that  our  eyes  are  opened, 
and  for  the  first  time  we  see  ourselves  as  we 
really  are  —  more  or  less  indifferent  and 
thankless. 

All  this  urges  me  to  say  I  am  glad  I  came 
to  India.  God  is  doing  things  to  me  through 
India,  and  I  pray  that  He  may  use  me  like- 
wise as  He  wills,  for  India. 

Helen  Mueller. 

Belle  Vue,  Landour, 
Mussoorie,  U.  P., 
India. 
July  17,  1937. 

NOTE. — Since  writing  the  above  interesting  arti- 
cle, the  author  has  become  the  bride  of  Dr.  Harold 
G.  Freund,  of  the  Evangelical  Mission  Hospital  at 
Tilda,  India.  Editor. 


Clean  Up  Day 


NOT  only  is  "Clean-up  Week"  a  part  of  the 
Public  Health  program,  but  it  is  also  part 
of  the  school  program.  Last  year  clean-up 
day  was  inaugurated  and  we  had  our  first  one 
for  this  year  on  Monday.  After  the  Weekly 
Memorial  service  to  the  Founder  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  work  began. 

Each  pupil  was  appointed  to  a  specific  task. 
Armed  with  brooms,  buckets,  mops,  dust 
cloths,  window  cloths,  wall  brooms,  yard 
brooms,  dust  pans  and  waste  baskets  and 
carrying  baskets.   Such  an  assortment ! 

Let  us  look  at  these  implements  for  a  few 
minutes.  Their  floor  brooms  are  very  short. 
They  break  your  back  if  you  have  to  sweep  a 
long  time.  The  wall  brooms  are  long  bam- 
boo poles  with  short  branches  of  leaves  tied 
on  the  end.  The  yard  brooms  are  the  dried 
tops  of  bamboo  trees;  about  six  tied  together 
to  make  one  broom.   The  dust  pans  are  made 


of  empty  kerosene  tins.  The  bottom  of  the 
tin  forms  the  back  of  the  pan,  and  two  sides 
are  cut  off  in  a  slanting  direction  to  make  the 
sides.  Their  baskets  are  almost  the  same 
shape  as  the  dust  pans  but  are  more  shallow 
and  broader. 

And  so  you  can  picture  our  army  of  pupils 
as  they  set  to  work  to  clean  up  the  school 
building,  the  dormitory,  the  bath  house,  the 
kitchen  and  the  playground.  There  was 
strong  competition  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  especially.  In  the  Middle  School  there 
was  gay  singing  as  they  went  about  their 
work.  But  the  laughter  came  from  the  boys, 
small  ones,  with  two  of  them  carrying  a 
basket  swung  from  a  pole  which  rested  on 
their  shoulders. 

They  were  a  very  tired  school  that  night. 

Yuanling,  China.  Helen  Brown. 
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Trails  Toward  the  Christ  Road 

By  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Beck 
Missionary  Representative  in  Huping  Agricultural  Normal  School,  Huping,  China 


BRAVO!"  I  said  to  the  Boys  of  Huping  as 
they  came  back  from  the  battle  scarred 
fields  of  1922  and  1923.  "You  have  marched 
well  under  the  Red  Cross  Flag  and  have  done 
heroic  things  for  stricken  people.  Now  I 
challenge  you  to  something  still  more  heroic, 
to  march  with  me  under  the  White  Cross  Flag 
and  lead  a  procession  through  the  town  that 
will  come  up  finally  at  the  House  of  God, 
where  the  souls  of  men  are  to  be  saved." 

It  was  the  New  Year  season  of  the  Lunar 
Calendar,  still  the  most  intimate  holiday  sea- 
son of  the  Chinese  people,  and  the  season 
wisely  chosen  by  Christian  forces  for  special 
evangelistic  efforts. 

Services  in  Wei  Family  Theater 

The  response  was  spontaneous.  Students 
and  teachers  from  Huping  and  from  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  in  Yochow,  as  well  as  nurses 
from  the  Hospital  rallied  to  the  banner.  We 
carried  a  large  flag  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  con- 
spicuous White  Cross  in  the  center.  Besides 
the  flag  we  carried  gongs  and  cymbals  and 
drums.  On  street  corners  we  sang  hymns, 
and  announced  to  the  assembled  crowds  the 
meaning  of  this  unusual  procession,  and  the 
places  where  evangelistic  meetings  were  being 
held.  That  was  in  1924.  And  even  on  those 
wintry  days  of  February,  we  used  to  gather 
large  audiences  in  the  popular  theater  of  the 


Wei  Family.  We  used  the  theater  as  long  as 
the  venerable  Grandfather  Wei  was  living.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  two  of  our  promising 
students  at  Huping;  and  he  gave  us  the 
theater,  afternoons  of  this  week,  rent  free, 
even  though  it  cut  seriously  into  box  receipts 
of  the  holiday  season.  And  he  did  this  be- 
cause he  realized  that  after  all  there  was  some- 
thing more  worth  while  than  just  money  and  a 
gay  time  in  life. 

But  old  Grandfather  Wei  died  and  theater 
services  had  to  be  discontinued.  We  did  con- 
tinue to  use  the  Mission  Church.  .  .  .  But 
meantime  a  notable  nationalistic  sentiment 
was  sweeping  the  country  and  that  made  a 
great  difference  in  everything  done  by  for- 
eigners. Certain  events  in  Shanghai  in  May, 
1925,  and  in  Canton  in  June,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  "China's  Boston  Tea  Party," 
served  as  a  "reagent  to  precipitate  and  crysial- 
ize  the  Chinese  nationalistic  spirit." 

"In  some  centers  evangelistic  work  has  come 
almost  to  a  standstill,"  wrote  Dr.  Frank 
Rawlinson,  in  the  China  Christian  Year-book 
of  1926.  "In  general,"  he  continued,  "Chris- 
tian work  in  China  is  in  a  transitional  stage. 
....  In  every  direction  earnest  search  is  being 
made  for  new  methods  to  suit  new  conditions. 
One  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is 
the  effort  being  made  to  get  close  to  the  actual 
conditions  and   problems  of  Chinese  life." 


Evangelistic  Service  in  Wei  Family  Theater 
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HupiNG  Students  in  Rice  Experiment 


Such  was  Dr.  Rawlinson's  penetrating  analysis 
in  1926.  And  in  a  way  he  was  forecasting  the 
course  even  of  our  Mission,  and  of  Huping. 

New  Approach  to  the  Unevangelized 
Prominent  among  the  new  methods  to  suit 
the  new  conditions  in  our  Mission,  is  our  pres- 
ent effort  to  contact  the  unevangelized.  No 
longer  can  we  use  the  street-parade  of  1924. 
That  will  today  command  neither  the  respect 
of  the  intelligent  nor  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
mon folk.  By  other  means  we  are  making  an 
effort  to  get  close  to  the  actual  conditions  and 
problems  of  Chinese  life.  At  least  in  our  new 
Huping  set-up  we  have  sensed  the  importance 
of  that  vast  neglected  area,  the  rural  three- 
fourths  of  China.  And  our  present  policy,  so 
far  as  Huping  is  concerned,  is  aimed  at  rural 
uplift.  "AH  agricultural  undertakings,"  says 
Dr.  John  H.  Reisner,  in  his  chapter  in  the 
1926  China  Christian  Year-book,  "whether 
they  be  in  the  form  of  experiment  stations, 
schools,  or  associations,  should  have  as  their 
primary  object  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of 
the  farmer.  This  includes  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  in  which  he  is  primarily  inter- 
ested and  the  improvement  of  rural  life." 
Then  Mr.  Reisner  goes  on  to  say  that  "unfor- 
tunately agricultural  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions have  not  been  able  to  project  themselves 
very  much  into  the  everyday  problems  of  the 
Chinese  farmer."  He  claims  that  so  far  as  he 
has  been  able  to  determine,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  University  of 
Nanking  is  the  only  institution  in  China  that 
maintains  a  field  extension  force,  and  that 
spends  a  considerable  portion  of  its  total  in- 
come, "in  making  direct  connections  with  the 
farmers."    However,  we  do  at  Huping  try  to 


take  the  farming  community  into  the  sphere 
of  our  influence,  and  the  countryside  and  the 
rural  villages  are  very  definitely  a  part  of  our 
Huping  "university."  Huping  has  a  rural 
setting.  More  and  more,  faculty  and  students 
are  becoming  rural-minded.  Contacts  with 
the  farmer  folk  are  part  of  the  curriculum. 
But  more  than  that,  we  go  out  to  carry  the 
good  things  of  student  life  and  the  benefac- 
tions of  a  generous  good-will  to  the  farm  and 
village  folk. 

In  what  way  is  this  done,  you  wonder? 

Field  Work  Among  the  Farmers 

The  curriculum  includes  such  studies  as 
agronomy,  rural  sociology,  rural  economics, 
analysis  of  soils,  study  of  fertilizers,  animal 
husbandry,  plant  breeding,  seed  selection, 
blights  and  pests.  Theoretical  work  is  done  in 
the  classroom,  but  supplemental  field-work  is 
made  an  important  requirement,  and  this  is 
done  out  among  the  farmers.  Among  other 
things,  surveys  are  made  of  sections  of  coun- 
try as  to  quality  of  land,  population,  health, 
crops  raised,  income.  And  occasions  are 
sought  for  friendly  talks  and  discussions  of 
farm  problems  and  problems  of  rural  liveli- 
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hood.  Not  only  this,  but  the  good  things  of 
student  life  are  shared  with  the  farm  homes. 
Classes  in  sociology  find,  in  their  countryside 
visits,  that  certain  households  have  youth  who 
are  ambitious,  but  restricted  in  their  oppor- 
tunities for  education.  These  sociology  stu- 
dents, splitting  up  into  small  groups,  work  out 
a  schedule  by  which  they  manage  to  reach  a 
number  of  these  households  at  least  once  each 
week  during  the  semester,  to  help  these  youth 
in  some  simple  course  of  study  that  they  un- 
dertake. 

Becoming  thus  welcome  guests  in  these 
homes,  many  opportunities  are  afforded,  not 
only  to  drink  the  customary  cup  of  tea  with 
the  family,  but  to  chat  familiarly  with  the 
head  of  the  house.  The  cup  of  tea,  perchance, 
may  suggest  the  topic  of  "tea  culture."  At 
least  it  isn't  a  far  cry  to  the  subject  of  "rice" 
or  "wheat"  or  "cotton."  And  while  rice  hasnt 
as  yet  been  given  sufficient  experimentation  to 
single  out  exceptional  varieties,  it  is  possible 
with  confidence  to  recommend  approved  vari- 
eties of  wheat  and  cotton.  Selected  seeds  can 
be  secured  from  the  Agricultural  College  of 
the  University  of  Nanking.  These  are  first 
distributed  free  as  samples  for  trial  and 
demonstration.  Afterwards  they  are  sold  to 
those  who  desire  them.  Supplementary  crops, 
such  as  cabbage,  onions,  and  potatoes  are 
recommended  and  introduced.  And  for  those 
who  wish  to  do  a  little  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm, disease-free  eggs  are  secured  from  the 
Seri-culture  Department  of  the  University  of 
Nanking.  Not  only  grains  and  vegetables  and 
fibers  are  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
farmer  friends,  but  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees, 
as  well.  As  for  instance  when  the  "Literacy" 
students  of  Goh-Djen  Shi'  recently  set  out  five 
or  six  hundred  young  forest  trees  from  our 
nursery  stock;  and  Wang  Yoh  bought  budded 
pear  stock  from  our  gardens,  as  well  as  arbor 
vitae,  camphor  wood  and  chestnut  oak  for  his 
ambitious  country  home.  By  the  purchase  of 
blooded  leghorns  we  have  improved  the  poul- 
try of  the  neighborhood.  We  have  done  some- 
thing to  improve  the  native  strain  of  hogs, 
though  we  are  still  hoping  for  blooded  stock 
to  do  this  more  successfully. 

New  Evangelistic  Agencies 

Then,  too,  we  have  co-operated  with  the 
farmers  in  carrying  on  "literacy  schools,"  not 
only  for  children  but  for  grown-ups.  This 
has  been  done,  not  only  by  Huping,  but  it  has 
been  a  notable  feature  of  the  evangelistic  work 
of  the  Mission.  All  of  our  evangelists  have 
been  eager  for  these  "night  schools"  of  the 


people.  Co-operatives,  too,  especially  "credit 
co-operatives,"  have  in  the  same  way  been  in- 
troduced among  the  farmer  folk,  though  lately 
the  government  has  assumed  that  responsi- 
bility. In  the  matter  of  "health,"  too,  evan- 
gelistic effort  has  been  linked  with  the  effort 
to  relieve  suffering  and  to  prevent  disease. 
Through  native  evangelists  in  out-stations,  as 
well  as  through  the  health  agent  at  Huping, 
the  arm  of  the  Hospital  has  been  extended  to 
reach  rural  districts.  For  these  evangelistic 
agencies  small  medicine  cabinets  have  been 
provided,  equipped  with  such  medicines  as 
these  men  with  limited  training  can  dispense. 
By  co-operation  between  Hospital,  Govern- 
ment Health  Bureau  and  Huping,  regular 
clinics  have  been  carried  to  some  of  the  mala- 
ria and  schistosoma  infested  districts. 

This  modern  approach  to  unevangelized 
rural  districts  is  exemplified  by  the  autumn 
preparations  last  year,  for  a  Farmers'  Fair  at 
Moh-Dao-Ken,  literally,  "The  Valley  of  the 
Knife  Grinders."  This  project  was  undertaken 
under  the  initiative  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Mei,  teacher 
at  Huping,  whose  official  position  is  Head  of 
the  Extension  Division  of  Huping  Agricul- 
tural-Normal School. 

Moh-Dao-Ken,  though  only  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  Huping,  had  hither  to  been  verv 
little  influenced  by  Christianity  or  by  Western 
contacts.  Mr.  Mei  and  some  of  his  students, 
it  is  true,  had  visited  the  region  and  made 
some  contacts  as  outlined  above.  In  partic- 
ular, a  "literacy  school"  had  been  set  up  in  a 
vacant  room  of  Farmer  Tsao-Jah-Ji's  roomv 
house.  And  very  friendly  relations  with 
Farmer  Tsao,  himself,  were  established.  Con- 
siderable progress  was  made  when  Farmer 
Tsao  and  a  few  other  leading  farmers  were  in- 
terested in  this  projected  FAIR.  In  pursuance 
of  plans,  it  was  arranged  that  first  there 
should  be  a  visit  of  "The  Friendly  Relations 
Committee."  The  date  of  the  visit  was  fixed 
for  the  week-end  of  November  5th.  The  Com- 
mittee was  to  consist  of  Mr.  Mei,  himself,  with 
his  assistant,  and  three  others.  Mr.  Mei'? 
assistant  was  Daniel,  the  son  of  Pastor  Djang. 
He  had  thoughts  of  the  seminary.  Daniel 
represented  religion.  Mr.  Mei  represented 
agriculture.  Teacher  Li,  of  Huping,  repre- 
sented education.  Nurse  Hwang  represented 
health.  But  religion  was  strongly  reinforced 
by  the  inclusion  on  the  Committee  of  Evan- 
gelist Fang,  a  splendid  Christian  preacher  of 
Yochow.  These  five  made  up  the  Friendlv 
Relations  Committee,  and  they  were  to  visit 
the  Valley  of  the  Knife  Grinders  over  the 
week-end  of  November  5th  to  7th. 
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Friday,  November  the  fifth  arrived.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  a  rainy  day.  It  was  a  very 
rainy  day,  a  day  to  try  the  spirits  of  men, 
especially  of  men  not  accustomed  to  mud  and 
walking;  and  they  had  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
it  with  nothing  but  mud!  They  had  to  take 
their  bedding  with  them,  too,  and  the  litera- 
ture and  exhibits  that  they  needed  for  the 
visit.  That  is  to  say,  coolies  carried  these 
things;  but  still  that  did  not  save  these  things, 
like  themselves,  from  getting  thoroughly  wet! 
Arriving  finally  at  Farmer  Tsao's  house,  they 
were  glad  to  find  that  Evangelist  Fang  had 
braved  the  weather  and  had  arrived  there  too ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
come  alone,  with  several  miles  farther  to 
travel  than  they! 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  build  an  open 
fire  on  the  earthen  floor  and  dry  out  clothing 
and  bedding,  and  then  get  some  supper.  After 


another,  and  290  packages  of  sample  seeds 
given  out.  The  evangelistic  team  returned, 
feeling  that  the  trip  had  been  exceedingly 
worth  while. 

The  Farmers'  Fair  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Knife  Grinders 

During  this  visit  the  team  set  in  motion 
preparations  for  another  event  at  Moh-Dao- 
Ken,  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  event  was 
a  FARMERS'  FAIR.  It  was  set  for  Saturday, 
the  28th  of  the  month.  The  purpose  was  to 
get  the  farmers  of  a  considerable  area  to- 
gether, revive  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  calling,  and  stimulate  to  higher  en- 
deavors. Mr.  Mei,  with  his  Extension  Staff, 
did  a  great  deal  of  work  in  preparation.  He 
found  the  farmers  suspicious.  Was  this  pro- 
ject a  trick  to  increase  their  taxes  or  to  swindle 
them?    What  was  back  of  it,  anyway?  But 


Village  Head  Men  who  Cooperated  in  Holding  Farmers'  Fair 


supper  they  visited  several  important  families. 
Again  in  the  morning  they  went  out  to  call  on 
gentry  of  the  district,  and  teachers  of  the  four 
"Literacy  schools"  of  the  district.  A  mass 
meeting  was  arranged  for  the  afternoon;  and 
folks  were  so  impressed  with  the  zeal  of  these 
Christian  men  who  had  come  so  far  in  such 
"dirty"  weather  that  more  than  three  hundred 
attended.  Besides  formal  addresses  and  many 
informal  talks  which  the  three  days'  visit 
afforded,  some  1400  tracts — religious,  and 
health,  and  agricultural  —  were  distributed, 
fifty  patients  were  treated  for  one  disorder  or 


by  persistent  visitation,  and  the  backing  of 
such  influential  men  as  Farmer  Tsao  of  Moh- 
Dao-Ken,  and  the  gentry  who  had  been  made 
friends  by  the  November  5th  visit,  this  prej- 
udice was  broken  down.  Exhibits  of  many 
varieties  of  farm  produce  were  finally  secured, 
as  rice,  wheat,  various  sorts  of  beans,  cotton, 
sesame,  rape,  vegetables,  fruit,  handiwork.  In 
all,  some  300  exhibits  from  some  150  farmers 
were  received,  classified,  and  neatly  arranged 
for  exhibition.  They  were  spread  out  in  most 
orderly  fashion  over  tables  arranged  in  rows 
in  the  long  hall  of  Farmer  Tsao's  ancestral 
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Mei  Sheo  Chwen,  Teacher  at  Hupinc,  Opens  T'sen  Fu-Chiao  Fair 


home.  Exhibits  were  all  catalogued  and  num- 
bered, and  prizes  offered  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third  best.  These  prizes  had  been  provid- 
ed through  gifts  of  friends,  even  the  sherifif 
of  the  District  having  sent  his  contribution,  a 
parcel  of  handkerchiefs.  Other  contributions 
which  served  as  prizes  were  towels,  soap,  pack- 
ages of  selected  seeds,  a  sickle  or  two,  and 
even  a  few  plow-shares! 

Saturday,  November  28th,  came  bright  and 
sunshiny.  Students  from  Huping  marched 
over  to  Moh-Dao-Ken.  the  younger  lads  to  see 
and  enjoy  for  themselves,  the  Fair;  the  Scouts, 


to  help  pilot  the  visitors  and  be  generally  use- 
ful; the  older  men,  to  help  the  staff  who  had 
gone  the  day  before  to  get  things  finallv 
arranged.  Outside  the  substantial  farmer's 
rambling  clan  house,  a  stage  was  erected  for 
the  plays  that  Huping  boys  were  to  enact  in 
dramatizing  a  better  rural  life.  The  walls  of 
the  exhibition  hall  were  hung  with  posters  and 
charts,  prominent  among  which  were  Health 
Charts  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Health. 
A  Committee  of  Judges  from  Huping  Agri- 
cultural School  judged  the  exhibits  and  award- 
ed the  prizes.    Farmer  folk  from  near  and  far 


Mr.  Fan  and  Students  Discuss  Pumpkins  at  Goh-Djen-Shi  Fair 
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came  with  their  women  and  children  to  hear 
and  see.  A  conservative  estimate  put  the  num- 
ber at  1300.  Distinguished  visitors  from 
Yochow,  who  surprised  us  by  their  presence, 
pubHshed  a  glowing  report  in  the  local  paper 
that  swelled  the  attendance  to  3000!  These 
uninvited  ofi&cials,  representing  the  Magis- 
trate's Office,  the  Government  Salt  Monopoly, 
the  Tax  Office,  the  People's  Party,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  did  this  Christian  Evan- 
gelistic Project  a  signal  service  in  giving  it 
such  substantial  backing.  Meanwhile,  among 
the  hundreds  of  visitors  who  came  and  went,  a 
staff  of  outstanding  Christian  Teachers  and 
Students  were  selling  portions  of  Scriptures 
and  handing  out  tracts  by  the  hundreds.  Also, 
as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  friendly  influ- 
ence and  help,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 
sent  to  Farmer  Tsao  and  the  gentry  who 
helped.  These  were  received  so  graciously 
that  requests  came  to  us  later  for  more !  And 


any  time,  now,  our  evangelists  have  a  friendly 
welcome.  That  was  a  year  ago,  at  Moh-Dao- 
Ken,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Knife  Grinders. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  war,  our  Mission  is  carrying  on  its 
campaign  of  evangelism,  and  one  feature  of 
it  still  is,  THE  FARMERS'  FAIR. 

Under  date  of  October  30th,  ult.,  our  Mr. 
Wen,  of  Huping,  writes: 

"Mr.  S.  C.  Mei  is  having  a  FAIR  today  at 
Goh-Djen-Shi',  a  village  seven  miles  from 
Huping.  He  has  on  show  about  600  exhibits 
of  farm  products.  John  and  Grace,  as  well  as 
the  whole  school,  have  gone  to  the  Fair." 

And  I  wonder — would  not  The  Christ  of  the 
Chinese  Road  be  there  too,  if  He  could  be 
spared  from  His  ministrations  to  the  suffering 
in  this  terrible  war? 


The  Japanese  Church 


THE  National  Christian  Council  of  Japan 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
Christian  churches  in  the  Japanese  Empire. 
The  Council  issues  a  monthly  bulletin.  One 
of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  National  Chris- 
tian Council  Bulletin  has  two  very  important 
and  significant  articles.    Here  they  are: 

Christian  Representation  in  the  Newly  Elected 
Diet 

Thirty-one  members  of  the  newly  elected 
diet  are  either  aggressive  Christians  or  have 
a  Christian  background  and  Christian  con- 
nections. The  list  includes  such  national  fig- 
ures as  the  following:  Messrs.  I.  Abe,  K. 
Akamatsu,  S.  Ando,  H.  Aso,  S.  Furuya,  I. 
Hatoyama,  J.  Hoshijima,  S.  Ishizaki,  T.  Kata- 
yama,  J.  Kasai,  J.  Kawakami,  I.  Kawasaki, 
T.  Kudo,  T.  Matsuda,  T.  Matsuyama,  S.  Mat- 
suura,  T.  Miura,  E.  Moriya,  R.  Nakai,  K. 
Nishimura,  T.  Oshima,  Y.  Ozaki,  B.  Shiio,  M. 
Sugiyama,  B.  Suzuki,  D.  Tagawa,  R.  Teshi- 
rogi,  M.  Togo,  Y.  Tsurilmi,  S.  Uchigasaki,  and 
G.  Yamamasu. 

Of  these  such  men  as  Hon.  D.  Tagawa,  T. 
Matsuyama,  M.  Sugiyama,  and  G.  Yamamasu 
are  outstanding  churchmen.  Others  in  the 
group,  though  not  churchmen,  are  out  and  out 


Christian  in  their  life,  attitude  and  political 
principles. 

With  only  250,000  Protestant  Christians  in 
a  population  of  70,000,000  this  is  a  rather  re- 
markable showing  and  indicates  how  deeply 
Christianity  has  rooted  itself  in  the  nation's 
life. 

A  Significant  Dedication 

On  April  10th  the  Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyo- 
kwai,  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (Presby- 
terian and  Reformed),  dedicated  in  Tokyo  the 
Uemura  Memorial  Hall  and  the  new  building 
of  the  Japan  Theological  Seminary.  This 
structure  built  at  a  cost  of  168,614  yen  will 
house  the  Japan  Theological  Seminary  and 
serve  as  denominational  headquarters  for  the 
Empire. 

The  Japan  Theological  Seminary  represents 
a  union  of  the  Tokyo  Theological  Seminary, 
the  Theological  Department  of  Meiji  Gakuin 
(Presbyterian  Boys'  College)  and  the  Theo- 
logical Department  of  Tohoku  Gakuin  (North 
Japan  College  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
U.  S.).  In  this  splendid  building  are  unified 
therefore  the  theological  training  and  the  ad- 
ministrating activities  of  this  aggressive  Chris- 
tian communion. 

(Continued  on  Page  54) 
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Men  and  Missions 

John  M.  G.  Dakms,  Editob 


Men  and  the  Centennial 

"The  first  hundred  years  are  the  hardest," 
is  a  common  saying;  but  in  reference  to  our 
work  of  International  Missions  it  is  literally 
true.  These  were  hard  years,  but  glorious, 
nevertheless. 

No  man  in  the  Church  should  miss  reading 
the  interesting  history  of  our  centennial  with- 
out challenging  his  own  heart  to  make  the  next 
hundred  years  even  better,  greater  and  easier 
along  some  lines. 

And  it  is  within  the  province  and  power  of 
every  man  to  do  that. 

He  can  make  them  better  by  removing  from 
his  own  heart  whatever  prejudice  he  may  have 
against  this  enterprise.  The  newness  and  the 
explorative  experimentation,  so  necessary  for 
the  founding  of  so  great  an  enterprise,  en- 
countered much  misunderstanding  and  antag- 
onism, which  had  to  be  overcome.  This  is 
out  of  the  way,  for  the  missionary  enterprise 
has  become  accredited  in  the  mind  of  think- 
ing men  as  a  major,  if  not  the  major  enter- 
prise of  the  Christian  Church. 

Then  too,  no  time,  energy  or  money  is 
wasted  today  in  unwise  experimentation.  We 
know  where  our  field  is  and  have  gone  in 
and  occupied  the  land.  Our  mission  stations 
have  a  standing  in  foreign  lands  and  have 
performed  very  necessary  spiritual,  educa- 
tional, social  and  industrial  service.  They 
have  made  their  mark,  and  that  marks  down 
any  scepticism  or  cynicism,  with  which  a  man 
might  view  this  work.  All  a  man  needs  to  do 
is  to  re-view  the  record  and  quality  of  work 
and  be  assured  of  its  worthiness. 

Men  can  make  the  next  century  greater, 
because  there  are  more  men  in  the  Church, 
multiplied  through  the  merger,  and  in  each 
man  there  is  more  of  the  missionary  spirit 
through  missionary  education  and  known  ex- 
periences. There  is  a  greater  volume  and 
power  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  lives  of 
Christian  men.  It  is  not  true  that  men  do  not 
care  for  Missions  today;  those  who  do  care, 
take  care  of  it  in  "grander  fashion"  than  at 
some  stages  in  its  initial  history.  There  is 
much  romance  woven  around  the  beginnings 
of  great  enterprises,  which  is  not  always  true 


to  history.  Credit  is  given  to  the  far-away,  1 
whilst  htlle  credit  is  given  to  the  character  ' 
and  intensity  of  the  near-by  and  the  leader-  j 
ship  and  service  of  today. 

Our  old  plaint  of:  "If  we  only  had"  should  I 
give  way  to  the  challenging  note:  "Since  we  ( 
do  have,  we  wiU  go  forward  and  appreciate, 
develop  and  apply  it."  We  refer  to  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves. 

Our  young  men  and  women  of  today  are 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  as  eager  for 
adventure,  as  were  many  in  the  yesteryears. 
Issue  a  call  for  new  missionaries  today  and 
our  Boards  will  be  swamped  with  applications 
and  among  these  will  be  found  men  and 
women  of  quality  and  high  mental  and  spir- 
itual caliber.  And  this  undeclared  war  in 
China  is  going  to  make  hundreds  more.  If  the 
men  want  to  send  and  support  missionaries 
today  in  varied  services,  the  Mission  Boards 
can  "find  their  man"  for  them  and  that  quite 
easily.  Sparsity  has  given  way  to  abundance. 
That  makes  the  years  ahead  greater,  for  these 
young  workers  will  not  stop  with  an  applica- 
tion for  service;  they  will  become  insistent  in 
their  demand  to  be  listed  and  dated  up  for 
heroic  service.  A  great  missionary  era  lies 
straight  ahead. 

And  our  men  can  make  the  next  hundred 
years  easier.  We  refer  to  the  financial  needs. 
We  have  more  money,  more  stewardship, 
more  ways  of  contributing,  more  stimulants 
for  such  giving  in  the  splendid  spirit  and  lives 
of  our  missionaries  and  the  expanse  of  their 
service  territory,  than  ever  before.  And  what 
is  more,  if  the  men  of  the  Church  do  not  give 
largely  and  more  largely  to  this  missionary 
enterprise,  the  spread  and  application  of  the 
Gospel  during  the  next  hundred  years,  this 
old  world  will  lose  its  soul,  the  Church  its  life 
and  the  Cliristiem  religion  its  vital  and  vitaliz- 
ing force. 

( Continued  from  Page  53) 

It  is  also  a  fitting  memorial  to  Pastor  M. 
Uemura  of  sacred  memory  whose  life  and 
work  made  such  a  signal  contribution  not 
only  to  the  growth  of  this  communion  but  to 
the  whole  Christian  movement  in  Japan. 


The  Woman's  Missionary 
Society 


Greta  P.  Hiiocle,  Editor 
Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz,  Editor  This  Issue 


Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  General  Synod 

TRIENNIAL  CONVENTION  —  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OBSERVANCE 

Grace  Reformed  Church,  Akron,  Ohio 
May  31  to  June  4,  1938 
June  2  —  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  PAGEANT  —  June  2 


The  Miyagi  Chapel  Auditorium  Nears  Completion 

Extract  of  letter  from  Dr.  C.  D.  Kriete,  President  of  Miyagi  College,  Sendai,  Japan. 

December  28th,  1937 


I  also  want  to  send  you  the  first  picture  I 
have  giving  an  idea  of  how  the  new  chapel 
auditorium  building  looks.  We  think  it  a  beau- 
tiful building  though  not  yet  finished.  It  was 
far  enough  along  so  that  we  could  have  a  beau- 
tiful Christmas  service  there.  We  invited  the 
local  alumnae  and  parents'  association,  and 
I  believe  for  many  of  the  latter  it  was  the 
first  real  presentation  of  the  Christmas  mes- 
sage. It  was  mostly  scripture  reading  and 
lovely  music,  each  chorus  class  putting  on 


one  number.  Everybody  is  delighted  with 
the  building.  It  is  commodious  and  beautiful 
in  a  simple  way.  I  hope  to  send  you  some 
more  pictures  within  a  few  weeks.  It  will 
take  several  weeks  before  it  is  finished,  and 
we  are  planning  to  have  the  dedication  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  January  30th.  I  am  sure 
you  and  many  of  our  friends  will  be  thinking 
of  us. 

.  Our  first  service  was  a  chapel  service  and 
practice  for  Christmas.    The  chapel  service 


View  of  the  New  Chapel  Auditorium  of  Miyagi  College,  Sendai,  Japan 
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was  a  thanksgiving  prayer-meeting  for  the  school  in  the  gallery  and  visitors  down-stairs, 

new  building.     All  the  prayers  mentioned  You  will  see  by  the  picture  that  we  had  a 

with  deep  appreciation  the  sacrifices  of  the  white  Christmas, 

friends  in   America.     We  had  our  whole   


Extract  of  letter  from  Dr.  Kate  I.  Hansen,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Music  in  Miyagi  College 


We  had  our  school  Christmas  service  in  the 
new  chapel  auditorium,  and  truly  the  build- 
ing is  great.  It  isn't  finished  yet,  but  the 
builders  cleaned  it  up  enough  so  we  could 
use  it.  I  had  charge  of  the  program  and  it 
was  quite  a  task  to  plan  it  so  that  it  could 
be  done  with  two  full  days'  practice  in  the 
auditorium.  Then  at  the  last  minute  the  two 
days  were  cut  down  to  less  than  one  day.  But 
we  managed  somehow  and  our  guests  seemed 
pleased.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  be  able  to 
use  the  opportunity  Christmas  gives  for  real 
evangelistic  work.  We  never  could  have  any 
guests  before,  you  know. 

The  Music  Department  has  a  reputation 
now  and  is  doing  a  vital  piece  of  work  in 
supplying  thoroughly  Christian  teachers  to 
Christian  schools  all  over  the  country.  The 


only  reason  we,  a  small  school  in  a  provincial 
town,  with  no  license  privilege,  can  stand 
against  government  discrimination  and  the 
prestige  of  Tokyo's  big  secular  schools  is  that 
we  really  do  "deliver  the  goods."  Our  grad- 
uates are  better  musicians  than  the  others,  as 
well  as  being  Christians.  If  Christianity  is  to 
survive  in  this  country,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  to  take  is  to  keep  the  Christian 
schools  Christian,  not  let  them  be  secularized; 
and  for  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
these  schools  be  able  to  get  Christian  teachers 
for  all  subjects.  Miyagi  College  is  doing  its 
share  in  this  all-important  work  by  providing 
music  teachers.  We  have  such  a  good  class 
graduating  in  March,  and  two  of  them  are 
already  spoken  for  by  the  Presbj^terian  School 
in  Shimonoseki. 


Message  to  Old  First  Church,  Philadelphia 


Yochow,  China 
December  15,  1937 

Dear  Friends: 

I  am  sending  my  greetings  to  you  by  China 
Clipper  in  the  hope  that  they  will  reach  you 
in  time  for  Christmas.  At  this  season  may 
each  one  of  you  realize  in  full  measure  true 
Christmas  joy  and  the  blessings  of  fellowship 
with  Him  whose  birthday  we  celebrate. 

I  should  have  written  you  long  ago  but 
writing  has  been  difficult  for  me  these  days. 
My  mother's  illness  kept  me  closely  by  her 
side  especially  during  the  second  month  when 
it  was  necessary  to  take  her  to  the  Inter- 
national Hospital  in  Hankow.  Through  the 
kindness  of  missionaries  and  Chinese,  my 
classes  at  school  were  provided  for  and  I 
could  devote  my  entire  attention  to  my 
mother.  She  had  an  excellent  doctor  and 
skillful  nurses,  but  God  called  her  to  himself 
on  the  morning  of  November  5th.  Although 
her  going  has  left  me  very  lonely,  I  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  she  is  at  rest  and  peace,  for 
she  suffered  greatly  during  the  last  days  of 
her  life,  physically,  because  of  her  malady. 


and  mentally,  because  of  the  conflict  going 
on  between  the  two  countries  she  loved  so 
well. 

It  was  my  mother's  wish  to  die  in  China, 
so  she  refused  to  leave  Yochow  this  fall  when 
other  missionaries  were  on  their  way  to 
America.  We  laid  her  to  rest  in  the  quiet 
International  Cemetery  in  Hankow,  amidst  a 
profusion  of  lovely  flowers,  sent  by  mission- 
ary and  Chinese  friends.  Since  my  return  to 
Yochow  there  have  been  two  beautiful  memo- 
rial services  held  by  the  Chinese,  one  here  in 
the  city  church  and  one  at  Lakeside  where 
my  mother  spent  so  many  happy  years  in 
service  for  the  Huping  students  and  for  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  After  the  latter 
service  I  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  tear- 
ful women  saying:  "We  have  lost  our  best 
friend  now  that  "Grandmother  Hoy"  is  gone. 
Each  one  must  tell  me  of  the  special  way  my 
mother  has  helped  her.  Some  of  these  women 
had  walked  many  miles  to  come  to  the  service. 

Here  in  the  city  I  was  especially  touched 
by  the  gift  a  beggar  brought  me.  He  is  a  poor 
creature  who  was  brought  into  our  hospital 
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last  winter  with  such  badly  frozen  feet  and 
legs  that  they  had  to  be  amputated.  My 
mother  paid  for  his  hospital  expenses  and 
then,  through  a  gift  from  a  friend,  was  able 
to  buy  him  a  portable  house,  about  five  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  and  four  high.  He 
lives  in  this  house  and  charitable  people 
rarry  him  about  and  set  him  down  in  some 
street  where  the  people  on  this  street  feed 
him  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
is  expected  to  move  on  to  another  place.  This 
man  was  quite  inconsolable  when  he  heard 
of  my  mother's  death  and  felt  he  must  show 
his  sympathy  in  some  way.  So  he  used  a 
few  of  his  precious  pennies  to  buy  me  some 
oranges  and  brought  them  to  me  himself, 
making  his  way  painfully  on  his  poor  stumps 
of  legs.  This  man's  smiling  face  is  quite 
well  known  to  our  church  members  for  he 
seldom  misses  a  service,  rain  or  shine. 

We  feel  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  keep  our  school  open  when  so  many 
institutions  have  been  bombed  or  forced  to 
close.  To  be  sure,  we  have  lost  a  number  of 
students  who  have  moved  into  the  country  for 
safety,  and  classes  are  disturbed  by  patriotic 


parades  and  the  necessity  for  appealing  for 
relief  funds,  while  now  and  then  whistles  and 
bells  warn  us  of  air  raids;  but  on  the  whole, 
our  work  continues  almost  as  usual.  An  ex- 
cellent spirit  prevails  among  teachers  and 
students. 

Recently,  we  have  been  blessed  with  splen- 
did meetings  held  by  secretaries  sent  from 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  China,  to  which  we  belong.  Nearly  all  our 
girls  attended  these  meetings  and  showed 
great  interest,  many  asking  for  personal  in- 
terviews. Please  pray  that  the  seed  that  has 
been  sown  in  their  hearts  may  bring  forth 
nmch  fruit  for  the  Master  .  .  .  Just  now  we 
are  practicing  songs  and  making  other  prepa- 
rations for  Christmas  which  will  be  celebrated 
rather  quietly  this  year  as  everyone  is  feeling 
sad  over  the  condition  of  the  country.  We  long 
for  the  day  when  He  will  make  wars  to  cease 
.  .  .  Again  a  blessed  Christmas  to  you  all! 

Yours  in  His  Name, 

Gertrude  B.  Hoy. 
Courtesy  of  the  Pastor,  the 
Rev.  Gerard  H.  Gebhardt. 


Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam 


Life  Members 
Eastern  Synod 
Schuylkill  Classis— Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Noll,  120 
E.  Main  St.,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 
Miss  Eva  Butz,  301  Centre  St.,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  Pa. 

Miss  Carrie  Butz,  301  Centre  St.,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  Pa. 

W est  Susquehanna  Classis — Miss  Nelle  Weber, 
Main  St.,  Howard,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Susan  Wetzel,  21  E.  High  St.,  Belle- 
font,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Bower,  Aaronsburg,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Synod 
West  New  York  Classis — Mrs.  Laura  Dahl, 

18  Meech  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Westmoreland  Classis — Mrs.  Anna  B.  Wise, 

1426  Poplar  St.,  South  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  McCune,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Irwin,  Pa. 


Potomac  Synod 
Mercersburg  Classis — Miss  Alice  L  Good,  26 

N.  Grant  St.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Binkley,  State  Line,  Pa. 
North  Carolina  Classis — Miss  Addie  Barrier, 

35  W.  Corbin  St.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
Zions  Classis — Mrs.  Hattie  Kline  Thomas, 

814  W.  King  St.,  York,  Pa. 

Members  in  Memoriam 
Eastern  Synod 
East  Pennsylvania  Classis — Susan  Elizabeth 
Gregory,  1124  W.  Main  St.,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 

Potomac  Synod 
Maryland  Classis — Mrs.  Mary  Catherine  Hine, 

Frederick,  Maryland. 
Mercersburg  Classis — Miss  Minnie  C.  Riegner, 

S.  Second  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


"/  enjoy  every  copy  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions  and  often  circulate  them  among  our 
members  ivho  are  not  subscribers." 

Mrs.  Howard  L.  Wink,  Boalsburg,  Pa. 
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Miss  Esther  Bauer  Accepts  iVew  Position 

A  first  position  has  its  pecuHar  anxieties, 
its  poignant  hopes,  its  immediate  anticipa- 
tions. Fourteen  and  a  half  years  ago,  Miss 
Esther  Bauer,  a  recent  graduate  from  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  High  School, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  experienced  these  anxieties, 
hopes,  anticipations,  as  she  entered  upon  her 
duties  as  Secretary  to  Miss  Kerschner,  416 
Schaff  Building,  Philadelphia. 

\^  ith  a  will  to  please  and  serve,  she  set 
herself  the  task  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
literature  in  stock,  and.  as  the  depository 
expanded  its  services,  she  kept  in  step  viith 
each  move  until  she  was  recognized  as  the 
efficient  and  trusted  Miss  Bauer,  known  to 
hundreds  of  women  throughout  the  eastern 
constituency  of  the  \^  oman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Miss  Bauer  resigned  her  position  De- 
cember 1,  1937. 

Appreciative  of  the  share  she  had  in  the 
careful  handling  of  the  business,  and  cherish- 
ing her  genial  companionship,  we  bid  her 
"God  Speed"'  as  she  begins  her  new  work 
with  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church.  Marking  the  ter- 
mination of  her  service,  a  Farewell  Luncheon 
was  given  at  the  Robert  Morris  Hotel. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Tegge  of  the  Glenside  Re- 
formed Church,  Philadelphia,  successor  to 
Miss  Bauer,  came  into  the  position  Januarv 
1.  1938. 


\^'orld  Day  of  Prayer,  March  4tli 

You  hold  in  your  hand  a  copy  of  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer.  Let  me  share  with  vou 
the  experience  I  had  when  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  unique  time-chart  illustration  on  the 
cover  page.  If  a  mental  experience  can  be 
likened  to  a  physical  experience.  I  should  say 
I  felt  as  though  something  had  suddenly 
come  upon  me — like  a  down-pour  of  rain. 
My  mind  seemed  to  stand  still  then  reached 
out  and  out  until  it  touched  with  prayer 
friends  scattered  afar  .  .  .  one  bv  one  those 


"/  need  The  Outlook  of  Missions  every 
society-' 

Mrs.  D. 


friends  came  to  me  from  out  many  lands. 
The  printed  page  of  this  service  has  power! 
.  .  .  "The  Church:  A  World  Fellowship," 
written  from  that  South  Sea  Kingdom  of 
New  Zealand,  is  a  memorial  to  the  men  who 
gave  their  lives  that  Christ  might  be  made 
known  to  the  Island  peoples  of  the  South 
Seas.  It  is  a  comparatively  short  time  since 
early  missionaries  went  to  New  Zealand,  but 
in  the  period  New  Zealand  has  become  a  mis- 
sionary-sending land.  Miss  AHce  E.  Hender- 
son, Sumner,  Christchurch.  New  Zealand,  was 
a  missionary  to  India,  sent  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  New  Zealand. 

\^  e  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  service 
for  the  World  Day  of  Prayer.  Miss  Charlotte 
Mary  Burnham.  of  the  Council  of  ^'omen 
for  Home  Missions,  has  prepared  for  the  use 
of  "\outh  and  \ounger  Adults  a  service  en- 
titled "And  '^ho  Is  My  Neighbor?"  This 
service  should  be  used  widely  by  all  groups. 
It  does  not  need  to  be  used  for  the  Day  of 
Prayer  but  it  should  find  a  place  on  some 
program  of  the  season. 


Mrs.  Seebach  Retires 

The  January  issue  of  Lutheran's  Woman's 
If  ark — the  first  number  since  the  retirement 
of  the  editor — reflects  the  appreciation  of 
men  and  women  as  they  voice  their  personal 
evaluations  of  Mrs.  Seebach's  exceptional  edi- 
torial ability,  in  its  combination  with  deep 
spiritual  insight  and  wise  judgment.  Lutheran 
W Oman's  W  ork  is  thirty  years  old.  For 
twenty  years,  Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Seebach  was 
its  editor.    In  this  time  she  has  achieved  a 

Oman's  Missionary  Magazine  with  an  en- 
\"iable  reputation — a  magazine  acceptable, 
helpful,  stimulating.  In  retiring  she  leaves  a 
difficult  responsibility  to  the  women  charged 
with  finding  a  successor. 

Throughout  the  years  of  "Exchange,'"  The 
Outlook  of  Missions  has  held  in  high 
esteem  both  the  editor  and  the  magazine — 
Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Seebach  and  Lutheran 
W Oman's  Work. 


month  in  my  work  as  president  of  our  local 
Blair  V['eaver.  R.  No.  1,  Staunton,  Va. 
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ON  a  mild  December  day  a  new  fire  box 
was  built  in  the  Indian  School  furnace. 
That  particular  Saturday  had  been  chosen  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  not  too  cold  for  the 
children  in  the  unhealed  building.  But  when 
a  cold  wind  arose,  the  question  came  up: 
"What  to  do  with  over  a  hundred  children  in 
a  cold  building?"  Then  someone  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  business  men  in  Neills- 
ville  had  promised  to  pay  for  the  tickets  of 
all  the  kiddies  to  any  two  shows.  Fortunately 
a  good  picture  was  showing  at  the  theatre,  so 
after  a  hot  dinner  all  were  dressed  warmly 
and  taken  to  the  "movies."  After  the  show 
everyone  was  glad  to  return  to  the  warm 
school  and  to  a  good  supper. 

»    ♦  « 

Since  before  Thanksgiving  Day  prepara- 
tions were  under  way  for  Christmas.  There 


were  all  the  boxes  of  clothing  to  be  packed  for 
the  Christian  Indians,  the  bags  of  gifts  for 
the  Black  River  Falls  children,  and  those  for 
the  Neillsville  Indian  school  children.  At  the 
same  time,  the  generous  gifts  from  loyal 
friends  were  pouring  in,  sorted  and  stacked  in 
their  places  in  the  store  rooms.  Besides  that, 
numerous  requests  for  clothing  from  needy 
Indians  were  received  daily,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  December  nearly  260  boxes  of  used  cloth- 
ing had  been  shipped  out  since  school  opened 
in  September.  But  also  the  children  were 
busy  for  the  great  Event,  memorizing  Christ- 
mas carols  and  practising  for  the  Pageant.  On 
Friday  morning  the  gifts  piled  so  high  under 
the  Christmas  tree  were  distributed,  and  what 
happiness  shone  on  all  the  little  brown  faces! 
It  was  a  joyful  week  end  for  everyone  with  all 
their  new  toys,  and  for  the  time  the  Indian 
School  was  transformed  into  toyland. 


Pointers  for  Presidents  of  Local  Societies 


AS  I  pen  these  lines  I  wonder  whether  the 
suggestions  in  this  column,  month  by 
month,  have  been  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  President's  Folder  in  the  Program  Packet 
of  former  years.    Will  you  please  tell  me? 

Will  you,  friend  President,  lend  your  wise 
aid  in  making  the  April  program  on  the 
Church  as  helpful  and  spiritual  as  possible? 
If  you  want  to  make  the  subject  more  personal 
you  might  set  aside  a  time  during  the  pro- 
gram when  each  member  will  tell  what  the 
Church  has  done  for  her  or  what  she  expects 
from  her  Church. 

Would  you  like  your  society  to  purchase 
enough  copies  of  "My  Church,"  to  distribute 
one  to  every  family  in  the  congregation? 
Consult  with  your  Stewardship  Secretary  and 
your  pastor  concerning  this  item  of  business. 

Remember  to  decide  upon  a  time  in  March 
when  you  will  call  together  the  members  of 
your  Cabinet  to  fill  out  the  three  copies  of 
the  Report  Blanks  which  will  reach  you  late 
in  February.  Two  copies  are  to  be  in  the 
mail  by  April  1st,  for  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  your  Classical  Society.  This  date 
is  the  ruling  of  the  General  Synodical  Society 
and  we  appreciate  the  loyalty  of  the  women 
in  complying  with  this  and  every  other  wish. 


Have  you  made  the  plans  for  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer  meeting  March  4th?  See  the 
column  Momentum  for  the  Meeting,  this  issue, 
for  prices  of  materials.  Help  the  Youth  and 
Young  Adults  plan  for  a  similar  meeting. 
The  service  prepared  for  them  is  challenging 
in  title,  "And  Who  Is  My  Neighbor?",  as 
well  as  in  content.  Successful  preparation 
for  the  proper  observance  of  the  World  Day 
of  Pra  yer  depends  largely  upon  you. 

Did  you  read  the  article  "Merging  of 
Women's  Groups  Makes  Progress,"  in  the 
December  30th  issue  of  The  Messenger? 
Much  of  importance  to  us  as  women  of  the 
Church  appears  in  our  Church  paper.  It 
would  seem  as  though  every  home  should 
receive  this  helpful  paper.  Could  we  do  with 
one  less  secular  paper  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  send  a  subscription  for  The  Messenger? 
You  might  speak  of  this  possibility  and  your 
societies  influence  to  get  more  subscriptions 
and  readers  to  The  Messenger  and  The  Out- 
look OF  Missions. 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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Christian  Citizenship 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Boicecrain,  Secretary 


AN  impromptu  conference  came  about  re- 
cently when  I  found  myself  interested  in 
a  course  of  conduct — -quite  unusual — a  young 
woman  had  given  up  her  position  to  prepare 
for  full  time  Christian  service.  In  our  con- 
versation I  found  she  knew  her  reasons  and 
how  to  state  them.  She  gave  them  without 
hesitation  so  I  asked  that  she  write  them  be- 
cause I  believed  they  might  help  someone 
else  to  think  through  the  fog  of  more  workers 
than  jobs,  through  the  murk  of  un-Christian 
competition. 

Miss  Frances  Crozier,  member  of  the  First 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  holds  a  Certificate  in  Religious 
Education  from  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  of  Omaha,  where  she  was  a  student 
last  year.  As  further  preparation  she  sought 
for  a  school  of  her  own  denomination  and 
through  the  advertisement  of  Tennent  College 
came  to  Philadelphia.  At  present  she  is  a 
student  at  Tennent  College.  Her  letter  fol- 
lows : 

January  4,  1938. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Lentz: 

I  am  pleased  to  answer  your  question  as 
to  why  I  have  decided  to  prepare  for  full  time 
Christian  service,  and  yet  I  hesitate  to  try  to 
put  into  words  the  burning  desire  that  led  me 
at  twenty-seven,  after  ten  years  of  office  sec- 
retarial work,  back  to  school  again. 

This  decision  was  not  reached  after  a  cata- 
clysmic experience  but  the  thought  kept  bob- 
bing up  in  the  most  unexpected  places  and 
at  the  most  curious  times. 

In  the  offices  where  I  successively  worked  I 
found  too  often  that  Christian  ethics  and  busi- 
ness ethics  did  not  .  have  a  common  ground, 
and  my  heart  would  cry  out  against  the  part 
that  I  had  to  play  in  foreclosures,  in  insur- 
ance settlements  and  other  business  transac- 
tions. And,  strange  to  me,  several  of  my 
employers  who,  in  my  terminology,  chose  to 
do  "good  for  God's  sake",  were  men  who 
were  raised  in  Christian  homes  but  no  longer 
professed  any  faith  and  never  attended 
Church. 

In  politics,  as  I  became  more  interested 
particularly  in  our  national  affairs,  I  ques- 
tioned the  altruistic  promises  of  candidates, 
their  party  notwithstanding.  And  when  I 
became  a  part  of  the  ward  organization  and 


later  the  county  organization  I  would  sit  in  on 
discussions  and  wonder  what  would  happen 
if  I  were  to  quote  Christ  as  a  suggested  solu- 
tion of  our  problem. 

Then  I  would  sit  at  a  Communist  Fireside 
and  the  thought  would  come  again  and  again, 
"How  much  power  could  I  exert  if  I  were  as 
whole-heartedly  for  Christ  as  these  young 
people  are  for  their  cause?" 

And  later  when  I  would  listen  to  a  discus- 
sion of  figures  which  showed  that  our  city 
would  have  three  times  as  many  available 
trained  stenographers  in  the  year  1940  than 
there  were  stenographic  jobs  to  fill,  I  was 
challenged  again  with  the  thought  that  I 
might  turn  over  my  work  to  any  one  of  those 
girls  and  transfer  my  energy  to  helping  to 
remedy  the  situation.  I  knew  girls  then  who 
were  vitally  affected  by  the  economic  situation 
and  they  were  in  need  of  much  more  than 
the  $6.00  or  S7.00  a  week  jobs  that  wouldn't 
even  feed  and  house  them. 

In  my  own  church  I  felt  a  responsibility 
that  went  beyond  teaching  a  class  in  Church 
school,  for  which  I  felt  more  and  more  in- 
adequate— and  singing  in  the  choir,  and  par- 
ticipating in  young  people's  work  and  Guild 
work,  and  doing  my  part  for  ice  cream  socials 
and  bake  sales  and  bazaars.  And  when  mem- 
bers of  our  country  churches  round  about 
would  gather  for  Mission  Festivals  and  talk 
about  how  short  a  time  they  would  be  able 
to  hang  on  as  a  church,  I  wanted  so  to  help 
them.  But  as  always  I  felt  tongue-tied  and 
helpless. 

I  feel  definitely  led  to  think  only  in  the 
terms  of  Christian  service.  As  I  see  the  tem- 
poral and  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  of 
those  about  me,  as  well  as  over  this  whole 
world,  and  as  I  consider  Jesus  Christ  and  my 
relation  to  Him  I  must  out  of  thankfulness 
and  love  and  loyalty  offer  my  life  wholly  to 
Him. 

This  has  not  been  easy  to  do,  I  have  tried 
so  many  other  ways  to  satisfy  Him,  but  now 
that  I  have  firmly  turned  to  go  His  way  and 
ask  His  guidance,  my  heart  has  continued  to 
sing  a  song  it  didn't  even  know  before. 

And  when  I  am  ready  to  go  to  work  He 
will  find  a  place  for  me.  Because  my  thoughts 
are  so  often  there  and  my  heart  calls  out  to 
those  little  midwestern   churches  who  are 
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fighting  to  keep  intact,  I  feel  that  He  is  lead- 
ing me  back  to  that  part  of  the  country  again. 
But  I  am  ready  to  go  wherever  He  wills. 

Sincerely, 

Frances  Crozier. 

In  Memoriam 

Elizabeth  Fitz  Smith,  wife  of  Rev.  J. 
Hamilton  Smith,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Trinity 
Church,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  was  called  to  her 
eternal  reward  on  December  17,  1937.  It  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  the  members 
of  Trinity  Church  face  the  future.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  active  in  all  the  organizations  of 
the  Church.  In  addition  to  the  splendid 
leadership  and  the  vital  interest  she  gave  to 
the  local  church,  she  carried  responsibility 
in  her  Classical  Society,  having  served  as 
President  and  in  other  offices.  At  the  time  of 
her  death,  Mrs.  Smith  was  the  Contact  Woman 
of  Goshenhoppen  Classical  Society. 


A  beautiful  testimony  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Harry  Horning  of  West  Hazleton,  Pa., 
came  to  us  through  her  friend,  Mrs.  R.  0. 
Chatlos,  the  wife  of  Mrs.  Horning's  pastor. 
Among  the  places  where  Mrs.  Horning's  in- 
fluence will  be  sorely  missed  is  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  organization  of 
which  she  participated  and  whose  President 
she  continued  to  be  until  illness  claimed  her 
for  retirement.  Mrs.  Horning  was  called 
"Home"  November  17,  1937. 

Changes  in  Classical  Officers  and 
Departmental  Secretaries 

Schuylkill  Classis 

Historian — Miss  Helen  Potts,  High  Street, 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Penna. 

Mission  Band  Secretary — Mrs.  John  Brown, 
119  N.  West  Street,  Shenandoah,  Penna. 

"We  love  this  magazine  because  it  is  so  full 
of  love,  inspiration  and  aspiration." 

Mrs.  Clara  Hartschuh,  Sycamore,  0. 


Momentum  for  the  Meeting 
Materials  and  Methods 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 

WE  are  members  of  the  great  fellowship 
of  Christians  who  are  uniting  in  the 
study  of  the  Moslem  world.  What  season 
could  be  better  than  the  Lenten  one  in  which 
to  hold  the  School  of  Missions?  Adults, 
young  people,  and  children  should  have  a 
place  in  this  "method  of  effective  missionary 
education  in  the  church."  It  matters  not  in 
which  way  church  groups  are  carrying  on 
missionary  education.  Whether  it  be  in  mis- 
sion study  groups,  organized  societies  or 
through  the  church  school,  the  School  of 
Missions  gives  to  the  church  an  opportunity 
to  reach  adults,  young  people  and  children 
with  an  intensive  missionary  study  covering 
a  period  of  time  sufficiently  brief  to  maintain 
their  interest  and  attendance. 

An  "exchange"  says,  "The  School  of  Mis- 
sions makes  it  possible  for  young  people  and 
children  to  feel  a  sense  of  unity  and  a  'belong- 
ing to'  the  entire  church  family,  since  the 
whole  church  is  concentrating  for  this  period 
of  time  on  mission  study." 

Books  suggested:  Adults  (advanced  groups) 
"What  Is  This  Moslem  World?",  60c  paper; 
$1.00  cloth;  Seniors  and  Adults — ^"Mecca  and 
Beyond",  50c  paper;  $1.00  cloth;  young 
people  (G,  M.  G.  included)  "The  Young 
Moslem  Looks  at  Life",  60c  paper;  $1.00 
cloth;  Leader's  Guide  entitled  "Islam 
AVakens",  25c;  Intermediates — "Tales  from 
Moslem  Lands",  50c  paper,  and  a  guide  to 
study  for  this  group,  25c.  "Doorways"  is  a 
book  of  stories  for  Juniors  on  life  in  Moslem 
Lands.  It  sells  for  50c  paper;  75c  cloth; 
"Friends  of  the  Caravan  Trails"  (a  junior 
course)  paper  25c;  "Musa,  Son  of  Egypt"  (a 
primary  course)  25c;  "The  Story  of  Musa", 
stories  only  (primary)  25c;  "Esa,  A  Little 
Boy  of  Nazareth"  (beginners)  25c. 

Special  classes  on  World  Peace  might  be 
included  in  the  School;  Adults  using  "World 
Peace  and  Christian  Missions",  35c;  Primary, 
"Ship  East,  Ship  West",  50c;  Leader's  Manual 
for  Primary,  25c;  Leader's  Manual  on  the 
same  book  (Junior),  25c. 

For  the  closing  evening  of  the  Moslem  study 
we  suggest  the  use  of  a  most  interesting  three- 
reel  silent  motion  picture  film  on  "The  Mos- 
lem World"  by  the  Harmon  Foundation,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Missionary  Education 
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Movement.  It  is  available  on  a  rental  basis. 
The  three  reels  (16-millimeter  film)  are  dis- 
tinct units  and  may  be  used  separately  or  in 
series.  Reel  one,  "Land  of  the  Camel",  shows 
typical  scenes  in  the  principal  Moslem  lands; 
reel  two,  "Out  of  the  Desert",  traces  the  his- 
tory and  spread  of  Islamic  thought  and  sug- 
gests the  new  problems  created  by  contact 
with  the  West;  reel  three,  "Christianity  Faces 
Islam",  deals  with  the  Christian  approach  of 
American  churches  for  guiding  the  Western 
influences  which  are  changing  Islam. 

In  most  communities  projectors  are  avail- 
able for  showing  such  films;  missionary  or- 
ganizations will  render  a  service  to  their  own 
groups  and  to  their  churches  by  arranging 
for  a  showing  or  part  or  all  of  "The  Moslem 
World."  Rental,  $3.75  for  the  series  or  $1.25 
per  reel.  Write  to  the  Harmon  Foundation 
Division  of  Visual  Experiment,  140  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 

If  the  young  people  and  children  are  to  be 
a  part  of  the  School  of  Missions,  they  should 
have  a  part  in  planning  it.  All  groups  should 
be  represented  in  the  planning  committee.  The 
younger  members  of  the  church  can  be  a  real 
force  in  promoting  the  school — in  making 
posters,  in  securing  registrations  and  in  other 
publicity  plans.  They  should  have  a  part  in 
planning  the  general  sessions.  They  may  be 
asked  to  decorate  the  supper  tables  and  in  plan- 
ning the  Fellowship  Hour  (see  "Fun  and  Fes- 
tival in  Moslem  Lands",  25c ) .  They  may  plan 
some  of  the  worship  periods  or  share  in  plan- 
ning them;  make  reports  or  tell  stories,  give 
a  dramatization  growing  out  of  their  study; 
maintain  and  place  on  exhibition  a  library  of 
all  available  books  on  the  theme,  travel 
folders,  magazines,  pictures,  maps,  etc.  Select 
courses  and  leaders  very  carefully. 

Every  society  will  surely  plan  to  present  the 
Stewardship  play  "Budgeting  for  God."  Its 
message  is  genuine  and  challenging,  3c  each, 
4  for  10c. 

This  is  a  day  of  "pamphleteering."  We 
again  emphasize  the  use  of  the  material  avail- 
able for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  our  members.  We  should  be  much  in 
prayer  for  the  church,  its  ministers,  its  mem- 
bers and  our  workers  in  China.  Prayer 
Cycle  for  the  China  Mission,  3c  for  25; 
Prayer  for  Self  and  Society,  15c  each; 
Prayers  for  Women,  10c.  Use  also  The  Out- 
look OF  Missions  and  The  Messenger,  both 
of  which  feature  devotional  life  material. 

World  Day  of  Prayer  Programs  are  priced 
at  2c  each;  $2.00  per  100;  A  Service  for 


Youth  and  Young  Adults,  2c  each;  $2.00  per 
100;  Children's  Program,  Ic  each;  $1.00  per 
100.  The  Call  to  Prayer  is  free.  Poster  (9x 
12)  with  same  picture  as  on  program,  5c. 
Order  early. 

The  theme  for  the  April  program  is  "Chris- 
tian Fellowship  with  Others  and  with  Christ." 
This  should  be  the  most  challenging  program 
of  the  year.  It  is  the  first  in  the  fiscal  year. 
Reports  have  been  made  and  societies  are 
under  the  spell  of  achievements  attained  and 
work  well  done.  You  begin  anew  by  talking 
on  "The  Church  You  Love",  using  as  a  basis 
for  the  talk-fest  Luther  J.  Lovejoy's  book — 
"The  Church  We  Love",  25c  (note  reduced 
price ! ) . 

An  enlarged  map  of  India  on  which  has 
been  traced  "Our  India  Field"  will  aid  in 
visualizing  this  specific  area  of  our  responsi- 
bility. 

We  challenge  every  Society  to  order  enough 
copies  of  "My  Good  Turn  for  My  Church 
Every  Week",  to  distribute  one  to  each  family. 
They  are  15c  per  dozen,  50  or  more,  Ic  each. 
Another  leaflet  for  distribution — one  that 
should  be  in  every  home  is  "My  Church", 
single  copies,  3c  each;  20c  for  12;  25c  for  20; 
50c  for  50.  The  responsibility  for  distribu- 
tion is  allocated  to  the  Stewardship  Secretary. 
See  Pointers  for  Presidents,  this  issue,  for  a 
special  challenge. 

Societies  residing  in  the  area  of  the  Extern 
Depository  order  from  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society,  416  Schaff  Building,  1505  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those  residing  in 
the  area  of  the  Western  Depository  order 
from  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  296 
West  25th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(Continued  from  Page  64) 

get  a  haloo  from  them,  and  I  guessed  they 
had  gone  around  a  hill-brow  out  of  shouting 
range.  All  this  time  I  was  increasingly  wor- 
ried for  I  thought  the  five  girls  would  be 
terrified  if  they  had  completely  lost  their  way. 
Twice  I  blew  my  Scout  whistle  for  blasts  that 
brought  no  answer.  Farther  down  at  another 
turn  in  the  path,  I  blew  again,  long  and 
shrilly.  Then  from  far  below  us  from  some 
uncertain  direction  I  heard  a  reply.  I  tried 
again  to  see  if  it  might  be  a  signal  from  the 
other  searching  party,  but  this  time  the  answer 
came  from  too  far  below  us  to  be  the  other 
searchers. 

{To  be  Continued) 
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Girls'  Missionary  Guild 

Roth  Heinmiluer,  Secretart 


THE  theme  for  the  March  meeting  is  "DO." 
What  more  challenging  theme  could  you 
have  for  the  annual  meeting?  This  might 
be  a  supper  meeting  with  the  program  pre- 
sented as  the  girls  remain  around  the  table. 
During  the  business  session  the  girls  will  be 
interested  in  hearing  what  has  been  done  in 
the  interest  of  the  Girls'  Missionary  Guild  by 
the  officers  and  secretaries  during  the  past 
year.  Be  sure  that  all  are  prepared  to  give 
their  annual  reports  at  this  time.  May  each 
girl  be  challenged  to  do  greater  things  during 
the  next  year. 

*    *  * 

We  want  to  share  with  you  a  note  which 
came  from  the  counsellor  of  the  Girls'  Mis- 
sionary Guild  of  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

"Our  Guild  has  just  packed  a  box  for  the 
Winnebago  School  and  had  several  very 
happy  meetings  getting  together  a  layette  for 
Biloxi.  The  first  time  they  just  talked  about 
what  to  get  and  how  to  get  it.  The  girls  sold 
candy  to  get  the  money;  and  at  the  next 
gathering  went  shopping  after  the  meeting. 
The  spirit  and  attitude  was  full  of  Christian 
feeling.  Last  week  we  "packed  the  box"  not 
only  with  materials  but  with  sweet,  kind,  liv- 
ing thoughts,  and  closed  the  box  with  a  prayer 


for  the  mother  and  baby  who  might  receive 
it." 

Prayerfully, 

Addie  I.  Brunnemer. 

»    *  « 

We  welcome  the  new  Guilds  this  month  and 

wish  there  were  more: 

Eastern  Synod 
Zion's  Church,  Reading,  Pa.    Organized  by 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Gass,  with  10  charter  members. 
President,  Miss  Bonne  Folk,  2435  Cumber- 
land Ave.,  Mt.  Penn  Reading,  Pa. 

Ohio  Synod 

Bettsville,  Ohio.  Organized  by  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Fritz,  with  10  charter  members.  President, 
Miss  Violet  S  ayre,  Bettsville,  Ohio. 

*    *  » 

We  are  happy  to  have  two  new  Mission 

Bands  this  month: 

Eastern  Synod 

Mount  Hermon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Or- 
ganized by  Jessie  Allan,  with  7  charter 
members.  President,  Gordon  Lynch,  1632 
W.  Wingohocking  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Lionville,  Pa.  Organized 
by  Mrs.  George  Beck.  President,  Alfred 
Peterman. 


An  Over-Night  Camp  on  the  Mountain 


AN  interesting  letter,  dated  November  17th, 
written  by  Mrs.  Grace  Walborn  Snyder 
from  Shenchow,  China,  gives  the  account  of 
an  overnight  mountain  camp.  I  wish  we  had 
the  space  to  use  the  entire  letter  but  since 
we  do  not,  a  few  words  of  explanation  may 
be  helpful.  Naturally,  the  war  has  affected 
everybody  and  fear  easily  gets  the  upper  hand. 
A  few  Chen  Teh  girls  had  gotten  panicky — 
some  had  gone  so  far  as  to  have  seen  "kwei" 
(ghosts).  Referring  to  the  fear  complex 
which  had  entered  the  school,  Mrs.  Snyder 
writes,  addressing  the  letter  to  the  Guild  Girls 
of  America  . 

•    •  • 

"So,  as  a  way  of  combatting  this  timidity 
feeling  among  the  girls,  I  quite  welcomed  the 


suggestion  of  the  Girls'  Scout  leader-teacher 
that  we  arrange  a  night's  camping  for  the 
Middle  School  Scouts.  Our  Scout  leader  and 
teacher  of  school  athletics  is  a  23  or  24-year- 
old  young  girl  who  was  taking  the  Physical 
Education  course  in  a  small  college  in  Shang- 
hai when  the  war  broke  out,  and  she  got  out  of 
Shanghai  in  an  evacuation  train  that  safely 
went  through  the  danger  of  bombings.  This 
young  teacher.  Miss  Kao,  is  very  enthusiastic 
and  very  energetic.  Too,  she  knows  about 
scouts  and  about  their  service  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  suppose  many  of  our  Guild  Girls  in  Amer- 
ica may  also  belong  to  Scouts  groups.  Per- 
haps you  often  go  camping.  But  camping  is 
quite  a  new  experience  for  girls  in  our  dis- 
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trict;  it  is  a  much  newer  experience  to  carry 
your  own  bedding  and  your  own  tent  outfit. 
I  suggested  that  our  girls  go  to  Ben  San  Ridge, 
our  mountain  hut  point  30  li  from  Shenchow. 
To  take  50  girls  to  that  mountain  point  for  a 
one  night  camp  was  not  exactly  easy  to  plan, 
because  every  thing  had  to  be  carried  up  from 
Shenchow,  and  there  were  no  automobiles  or 
wagons  or  horse  carts  to  do  the  carrying. 
From  the  west  side  of  our  town  the  girls 
started  out  in  boats  to  go  the  first  20  li.  They 
took  three  boats  for  the  fifty  of  them.  I  went 
ahead  by  carrier  chair  to  get  on  the  mountain 
ahead  of  them  and  get  fuel  and  straw  from 
mountaineers  near  our  hut.  Before  they  left 
that  morning,  Nov.  12,  the  girls  had  to  go  to  a 
public  Sun  Yat  Sen  Memorial  meeting,  and  so 
they  were  a  little  late  in  getting  started.  It 
took  the  boats  three  hours  to  pole  against  the 
stream  over  those  first  20  li,  and  it  must  have 
been  3:30  P.  M.  before  the  girls  began  the  10 
li  mountain  climb  to  the  hut.  In  the  whole 
party  only  two  persons  knew  the  path,  and 
there  were  a  few  paths  that  could  lead  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  was  getting  dusk  on  the 
mountain  top  before  I  saw  any  of  them  arrive, 
and  the  two  carrier,  path-leaders  arrived  first. 
As  soon  as  the  groups  of  Scouts  got  up,  they 
wanted  water  to  drink  and  wanted  to  be  start- 
ing their  evening  fires  to  cook  their  suppers. 
Some  one  had  to  go  to  the  mountain  spring  to 
carry  water.  The  number  of  cooking  kettles 
didn't  seem  to  be  enough,  and  wash  basins 


were  put  in  use  to  divide  out  the  vegetables. 
At  last  after  good  dark,  the  Scout  leader  ar- 
rived with  the  last  of  the  Scouts,  and  with  a 
country  woman  carrying  things  for  them  and 
leading  the  direction  up  the  path.  The  Scout 
leader  said  they  had  stayed  behind  to  bring 
up  the  stragglers  and  had  got  lost,  and  had  to 
have  some  one  lead  them  up  the  path.  Miss 
Kao  called  the  order  for  the  Scouts  to  line  up 
and  answer  roll.  And  then  we  had  another 
surprise!  Five  girls  were  missing.  That 
worried  us  indeed,  for  it  was  quite  dark  in  the 
mountains,  and  unless  folks  were  familiar 
with  the  paths  they  couldn't  expect  to  get  up 
by  the  semi-bright  new  moonlight  we  had. 
Some  girls  offered  to  go  to  look  for  them. 
Finally  we  agreed  that  one  squad  of  girls 
could  go  with  carrier  Yuin,  who  knew  the 
paths,  but  that  the  other  girls  should  stay  in 
organization.  I  called  to  neighbor  mountain- 
eers to  help  go  out  on  the  paths  and  haloo  for 
the  girls,  and  carrier  Chang  and  I  started 
back  down  the  regular  big  path  toward  the 
river  front.  I  carried  a  small  lantern  and  had 
my  Scout  whistle.  Soon  after  we  began  de- 
scending the  main  path,  we  caught  up  with 
mountaineer  Li,  and  together  we  three  halooed 
and  called  to  the  other  party  of  searchers. 
They  sounded  farther  off  down  another  side 
of  the  mountain  and  I  was  assured  that  thev 
would  not  go  much  farther  than  the  moun- 
taineer Wang's  home.    Finally,  we  could  not 
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Japanese  Orphans  Made  Happy  by  Gifts 
from  American  Children 


ON  a  hillside  north  of  the  city  of  Sendai, 
Japan,  stands  the  Sendai  Christian 
Orphanage  which  cares  for  about  85  children, 
who  come  from  miserably  poor  homes  to  a 
home  where  they  receive  not  only  the  neces- 
sities of  life  but  the  loving  care  of  a  Christian 
superintendent  and  of  kind  house-mothers. 

During  the  past  year,  three  groups  of 
American  children  carried  out  plans  to  send 
gifts  of  friendship  to  some  Japanese  children. 
(1)  The  Good  Luck  Clover  Club  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  leader, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Rex,  made  16  bags  of  bright 
material,  each  one  contained  7  gifts,  a  small 
picture  of  the  group  and  a  letter  from  the 


child  who  made  the  bag.  A  special  program, 
with  Miss  Mary  Gerhard  telling  stories  and 
showing  curios  was  made  the  occasion  for  the 
ingathering  of  the  Friendship  bags.  In  addi- 
tion the  Club  gave  a  gift  of  $5,  Bible  pictures, 
etc.  (2)  The  Mission  Band  of  Jacobus 
Church,  York  Co.,  leader,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Glad- 
felder,  sent  Friendship  gifts  of  Bible  pictures. 
(3)  The  Sunday  School  Class,  Miss  Victoria 
Hammond,  teacher,  St.  Stephen's  Reformed 
Church,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  20  large-sized 
story  books  on  firm  paper — just  the  gift  for 
Japanese  children — These  gifts  were  taken  to 
Japan  by  Miss  Gerhard  and  distributed  among 
the  children  of  the  Sendai  Christian  Orphan- 
age, at  a  special  "Early  Christmas  Service." 


Worship  Service  for  the  Church  School 

Neighbors 

Quiet  Music  for  preparation  of  worship.  Tune,  Germany,  No.  475,  Reformed  Church  hynnial. 

Call  to  W orship  by  two  persons,  to  be  selected  by  leader. 
Come,  I  will  make  the  continent  indissoluble, 
I  will  make  the  most  splendid  race  the  sun  ever  shone  upon, 
I  will  make  divine  magnetic  lands. 

With  the  love  of  comrades, 
With  the  life-long  love  of  comrades. 
I  will  plant  companionship  thick  as  trees  along  the  rivers  of  America,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  all  over  the  prairies.    I  will  make  inseparable  cities 
with  their  arms  about  each  other's  neck. 
By  the  love  of  comrades, 
By  the  manly  love  of  comrades. 

Together — 

For  you,  0  Democracy,  I  am  singing  this  song — Walt  Whitman. 

Meditation — Whitman  long  ago  sensed  the  oneness  of  the  human  race,  when  he  says,  "0  God 
the  heart  drives  the  one  blood,  made  one  by  Thee,  in  all  men."  The  thought  for  us 
today  is  Neighbors.  But  who  is  our  neighbor?  Jesus  has  defined  a  neighbor  in  His 
story  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves.  The  Priests  and  the  Levites  passed  by  the 
wounded  and  suffering  man  because  they  were  bound  by  a  rigid,  selfish  and  unholy 
social  and  religious  and  class  tradition.  It  was  an  outsider,  a  despised  Samaritan  who 
came  to  the  help  of  the  wounded  man  and  cared  for  him  until  he  could  again  care  for 
himself  .  .  .  Now  who  do  you  think  was  a  neighbor  to  the  wounded  man?  asked  the 
Christ  of  the  tempting  lawyer.  And  the  lawyer,  I  believe,  hung  his  head  in  shame,  and 
answered,  "He  that  showed  mercy  unto  him."  Jesus  answered,  "Go,  and  do  thou  like- 
wise." This  is  the  challenge  for  us  today — to  make  the  world  one  in  love  and  sympathy 
.  .  .  especially  here  in  our  own  great  America.  That  means  fair  wages,  decent  living  con- 
ditions and  equal  opportunities;  it  means  social  and  industrial  righteousness  for  all. 

Every  country  is  full  of  wounded  men  and  women  because  of  unholy  and  unchar- 
itable and  industrial  wrongs.  Men  and  wonien  are  hungry  and  children  cry  for  bread 
because  of  unemployment.  Mothers  are  burdened  and  crushed  bv  fear  and  poverty  in 
lands  where  there  is  plenty  and  to  spare.  It  is  still  true  that  neighborliness  consists  in 
showing  mercy  to  the  needy.    Let  us  do  the  Saviour's  command. 

Hymn — "Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of  Life."    Pianist  strikes  chord  for  hynm. 

Suggested  Reading — "Message  to  Old  First  Church",  page  56,  Outlook  of  Missions,  Feb- 
'      ruary  issue. 

Prayer — Theme  as  in  hymn,  "Lord,  Speak  to  Me." 
Hymn— 'Lord,  Speak  to  Me  That  I  May  Speak." 

Second  Meditation — The  longing  for  a  spiritual  life  is  almost  universal.  Men  long  for  gen- 
uine spiritual  life  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  always  for  those  whom  they  care  for. 
Men  fear  the  emptiness  of  their  own  souls  when  they  face  loved  ones  going  out  into 
life  without  anything  beautiful  and  worthwhile  and  unselfish  to  live  for  .  .  .  but  if  they 
are  empty  they  can  have  nothing  to  give  to  those  for  whom  they  long!  The  best  we  can 
do  for  our  day  is  to  stand  at  the  "Cross  Roads  of  Life"  and  hold  up  our  Master's  order 
"Love  Thy  Neighbor  As  Thyself  .  .  .  always  thinking  of  our  neighbor  as  Christ  defined 
the  word. 

Prayer  by  the  superintendent. 
Scripture  Lesson — Luke  10:  25-37. 

Brief  Story — The  American  Indian  Is  Our  Neighbor.    (Article,  page  59.) 
Closing  Hymn. 


Motion  Pictures  of  International  Missions 

Presented  by 

THE  BOARD  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MISSIONS 

of  the 

EVANGELICAL  AND  REFORMED  CHURCH 


Tlio  ruii'al  fi^c 
All  ari'  titled. 


is  OIK-  iloUnr  :i  rt'i'l  mid  return  iii>sl;i{re.  Introduetorv  iintc'S  aceompany  oaeh  reel. 
Earh  reel  runs  ainiroxiinately  fifteen  minutes.    All  tihn  is  1«  millimeter. 


Japan 


Anrient  Shrines  un<l  Keligrious  Festiviils  in  Jupun. 

A  visit  to  Some  of  the  most  famous  Buddhist 
temples  and  Shinto  shrines.  I'roeessious  and 
celebrations. 

Mitli  Our  Friends  in  .'ienjlai.  Scenes  in  and 
around  Sendai,  includiujr  the  famous  Matsu- 
sliima  Bay. 

■):ipiin    Is    Iiiterestinj;.      I  luisual    scenes  which 

render  Japan  so  attractive. 
.Vn   Evanffelistie   Field    Trip.     Interesting  scenes 

and  experiences  of  tlic  evang-elistic  missionary 

as  he  visits  clnirdics  and  preaching  places. 
Short  .Stories  from  the  Evangelistic  Field.  Visits 

to  rural  churches.  Sunday  schools  and  kinder- 

u.irteiis. 

-V  Visit  to  tlie  Vaniagata  Kindergarten.  (Mimiises 
i>f  tlu'  <-hildreii  at  work  and  at  play,  featuring 
the  Doll  Festival  and  Christmas  [irograuj. 

riiristian  Education  in  Sendai.  Our  two  colleges 
and  Sunday  schocd  and  kindergarten  work  in 
I  he  cit.v  of  .Sondai. 

Aliyaei  .Jo  (ial\ko  Student  Activities.  Showing  the 
jrciieral  student  activities  of  tlie  girls  at  Miy  igi 
College,  Sendai. 

Jli.vagi  College  Girls  at  Mork  and  ria.v.  A'iews 
of  the  more  intimate  student  life  of  the  girls  at 
Miyagi  Cidlege  in  Sendai. 

North  Japan  College  Meld  Da.r.  A  day  of  sport 
at  our  school  tor  young  men  in  Sendai. 

Christian  Womanhood  in  Japan.  Presenting  some 
of  o\ir  Christian  friends  and  their  work,  featur- 
ing the  organized  work  among  the  women  of 
S.'udai. 

Kev.  Tetsuzo  ^liura.  Scenes  from  activities  in  the 
life  of  one  of  our  outstanding  pastors — a  Chris- 
tian :-nniurai. 

.\n  ^durational  Jubilee  in  Japan.  I'iotiires  of  the 
(if til  t !i  aiiiiiversar.v  celebrations  of  North  Japan 
College  ami  Miyagi  College. 


China 


A  iiiis- 
mission 


Up   the   Vangt/.e   with   Missioiiar.v  I$eek. 

sionar.v  returning  frnni  America  visits 
stations  on  the  wa.v  uji  river  to  Yo.vang. 

In  and  about  Voyang.  Yoyang  is  the  nevi-  name 
for  our  lirst  mission  station,  formerly  called 
Vochow.    These  pictures  show  our  work  there. 

.\  "Eook-.See"  in  Yuanling.  Yiianling  is  the  new 
name  for  our  second  station  in  China,  formerly 
called  Sheiichow.  These  pictures  are  of  our 
work  in  that  station. 

The  following  three  reels  were  secured  some 
.vears  ago  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Casselmau  who  headed  a 
motion  picture  expedition  to  .Vsia  under  Ihe 
ausjiices  of  the  Interchnrch  World  Movement.  The 
pictures  were  taken  by  professional  jihotographers 
and.  though  the.v  are  outdated  in  a  few  scenes, 
they  are  among  the  most  interesting  pictures  of 
China  we  have.  They  are  interdenominational  in 
iliar.icter  and  show  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  China. 

Christian  .\chievements  in  China.  A  reel  on  .gen- 
eral evangelistic  work  in  various  sections  of  liie 
countr.v. 

Hospitals  and  .Schools  in  China.  Featuring  the 
first  Christian  hospital  in  China  and  many  of 
the  up-to-date  Christian  educational  institutions 
of  the  country. 

Educating  for  Eife  in  China.  A  reel  depicting 
educational  missions  with  special  emphasis  on 
rural  life  and  agricultural  missions. 


Iraq 

The  (iospel  in  Eirkuk.     A  rich  insight  into  the 

parish  and  work  of  our  evangelistic  missionary 

in  the  city  of  Kirkuk. 
Dwellers  in  .Mesopotamia.    .Scenes  from  the  daily 

life  of  the  peojile  and  a  glimpse  of  some  of 

their  religious  customs. 
Haghdad,  the  Ancient  Capital  of  tlie  Modern  Nation 

of  Irag.    The  contrast  to  be  seen  along  the  high- 

wa.vs  and  li.vwa.vs  of  this  city.    The  Protestant 

congregation  and   Sunila.v  school. 
Christian   Education  in  liaghdad.     Views  of  the 

American  School  for  P.oys  and  the  School  for 

Girls,  showing  the  students  engaged  in  various 

activities. 

India 

The    AVork    of    the    Evangelical    and  Reformed 

Church  in  the  India  Field.    In  five  reels. 

Keel  1 — Scenes  of  General  Interest  in  India. 

IJeel  2 — Chhattisgarh.  Our  Mission  Field  in  the 
Central  Provinces. 

Keel  3 — The   Ministr.v   of  the  Church   and  the 
Ministr.v  of  Healing. 

Reel  -{--Female  Education  in  Our  India  Field. 

Keel  5 — Educating  the  Boys  of  Chliattisgarh. 
Glimpses  of  India  with  Missionaries  of  the  Evun- 

geliciU   and    Keformed   Church.     In   fotir  reels. 

Keel  1— The  Challenge  of  the  Villages  of  Chhat- 
tisgarh. 

Keel  2 — "Teaching  Them  to  Observe  all  Things." 
Keel  "> — Working  with  Youth. 
Keel  4 — The  Healing  Work  of  the  Mission. 
Healing  the  Eeper  at  Chandkuri,  India,    In  three 
reels. 

Keady  t)y  May  1.  193S. 
General  Missionary  Work  in  India.   In  three  reels. 

Keel  1 — The  Word  of  God  in  India. 

Keel  2 — Medical  Missions  in  India. 

Keel  o — Christian  Editcation  in  India. 

These  three  reels  do  not  depict  work  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Keformed  Church  but  are  in 
many  ways  typical  of  work  which  our  Church  is 
doing  in  the  India  field. 

Honduras 

.\  Visit  to  the  >lissi«n  Field  in  Honduras  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.   In  three  reels. 
Keel  1 — Scenes  in  and  aliout  San  Pedro  Sula. 
Keel  2 — Christian  Work  in  San  Pedro  Sula. 
Keel  y — .Scenes  in  and  about  our  interior  mis- 
sion station  of  I'inalejo. 

Africa 

.Vfrica  Joins  the  World.    In  three  reels. 

Keel  1— What  Africa  Is. 

Keel  2 — llow  Africa  Eives. 

Keel  ;'. — From  Fetishes  to 

As  our  Church  may  soon 
own  in  Africa,  these  reels  are  useful  in  aequaiiit- 
ing  us  with  Africa's  people  anil  Christian  work 
being  done  b.v  other  missions  who  are  there  be- 
fore us. 

Moslem  World 
The  JIoslen>  World.    In  three  reels. 

Keel  1 — The  Land  of  the  Camel. 

Keel  2— Out  of  the  Desert. 

Keel  ."'.--Christianity  Faces  Islam. 

These  three  reels  do  not  depict  work  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Keformed  Church  but  are  in 
many  ways  typical  of  work  which  our  Church  is 
doing. 


Faith. 

have  a  work  of  its 


Order  from 
BURE.\U  OF  VISUAL  EDUC4TIO\ 


1720  Chouteau  Ave. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


1505  Race  St. 
Pliiladelphia.  Pa. 


in  Lit/rary  only 
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